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COUNT FLEET 


Mrs. John D. Hertz's Triple Crown Winner, Unbeaten This 
Year, ls Now Almost Unchallenged. 
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The Claiming Problem: Chapter 5 


S we go around among the people of racing 

track operators, officials, breeders, owners, 
trainers—-we find a rather solid agreement that 
the high percentage of claiming races is one of 
the major problems of the American Turf. Track 
executives show a pronounced spirit of readiness 
to help in any move which might reduce the inci- 
dence of such races, and they are eager for sug- 
gestions toward that end. Racing 
would like to do anything in their power which 
would tend to distribute purse money more nearly 
on the basis of racing class. Breeders would pre- 
fer to change the institution which, more than 
anything else, has ruined the prices of horses. 
Owners and trainers bitterly resent the fact that 
middle-class horses must be cramped within very 
narrow limits because claiming races come so 
near to taking up all the room, and the fact that 
the man who has no compunctions about claiming 
has all the advantage and encouragement. 

There are, of course, many persons who feel 
that nothing can be done about claiming races. 
They know that claiming conditions will produce 
big fields, that big fields will produce good bet- 
ting, that good betting will keep the tracks going. 
They hesitate to change anything that ‘works.” 
Racing secretaries are honestly and understand- 
ably afraid to let the earnings of plater-class 
horses drop, for fear that the platers will move 
away from the track; everyone knows that there 
must be eight races a day, and that can 
always (or nearly always) find enough platers 
to fill a whole card if necessary, provided only 
that he keep them on the grounds. Some horse- 
men are convinced that claiming races are the 
most cheat-proof of all races. 

Occupying a sort of middle ground are those 
who have the opinion that there is nothing wrong 
with claiming races that could not be remedied 
by a few rules. These proposed rules, in the main, 
would either artificially restrict the activity of 
claimers or would attempt to eliminate much of 
the supposed advantage which lies with the man 
who comes with a halter and goes with a horse. 
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If these various groups have any attitude in 
common, it is this: If we can find the way to get 
along just as well without some of our claiming 
races, we shall be very glad to make a change. 
This is, we believe, the common ground. 

If we are correct in this assumption, and if we 
are correct in the further assumption that the 
high incidence of claiming races is a major dis- 
advantage in all departments of the sport, then 
all of us have an obligation to keep on trying to 
“do something about it.” We feel that track 
executives and racing secretaries--with whom 
the problem is not theory but brass tacks——will 
be genuinely appreciative of any suggestions or 
discussions which seem to be practical. 

Last week in New York a small committee of 
horsemen met with a committee of track execu- 
tives from the Thoroughbred Racing Associations 
of the cnited States, Inc., offered written sug- 
gestions on the claiming problem. The suggestions 
were, in general, much the same as those which 
had been offered orally a few weeks earlier by a 
committee from the American Trainers Associa- 
tion. Most of them had been gone over and dis- 
cussed openly on many occasions, but one of 
them should be singled out for special attention, 
because it suggests how to do it: 


Applying non- 
stakes races, this suggestion was written with 
two objects in view, (1) to grade purses accord- 
ing to the class of horses which compete for them, 
and (2) to set up a basis on which racing secre- 
taries can write the conditions for a continuing 
series of non-claiming overnight races. If purses 
are graded to class, then horses can be graded, 
for future races, according to purses, provided 
only there are enough steps in the grading to give 


the racing secretary enough freedom to bar 
“standouts” and assure good fields. We hope 


the practicabuity of this suggestion will be tested 
by actual application. 
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Feeding Practices 
Horse Farms 


By Joe H. Palmer 


This is the final article in a series on feeding. 
The ten previous articles, dealing with actual 
practices on central Kentucky farms, will be re- 
published in pamphlet form, and will be available 
in a few weeks, at 25 cents each. 


NOTES FROM THE LIBRARY 


N the day the Keeneland meeting opened, this 
observer journeyed to Keeneland, which seems 
normal enough until you consider that the racing 
was at Churchill Downs, some 80 miles away. 
Purpose of that visit, chiefly, was to prowl over 
Keeneland’s extensive library to see what changes 
had been made in the feeding of horses in the last 
couple of centuries. Frankly, the expectation 
was that instructions on feeding derived from 
some of the older volumes would be a little weird. 
But in many respects this expectation was not 
justified; I was surprised to find the writers of 
the early eighteenth century, in many respects, 
sound enough, in the light of today’s knowledge. 
You will say that I had no right to be surprised, 
that by the eighteenth century men had been rais- 
ing and feeding horses for several thousand years 
and that it would have been a very curious thing 
if they had not learned to do it properly. The 
answer to this is that by the eighteenth century 
men had been raising and feeding themselves for 
an even longer period, but nevertheless their ideas 
of diet and sanitation would not have compared 
favorably with, say, those of a moderately intelli- 
gent chimpanzee. For this was the time when 
the drinking of coffee was advocated as medicinal, 
because it closed tue orifice of the stomach, 
purged off harmful humours, and did other inter- 
esting things. And it was not so far removed 
from the time when a raw rat was considered a 
fairly dependable cure for the plague. 

The general common-sense methods of the 
earlier years, however, stop pretty abruptly with 
feeding. A horse was well enough cared for 
though he was bled occasionally—-when he was 
well, but when he got sick it was something else. 
Some of the nostrums recommended for equine 
ailments would have graced a dance of witches 
admirably, but if a horse survived them he was 
a pretty cough customer. This went about equally 
for human medicine of the period; a man who 
was seriously ill had just about as much chance 
to ride it out as he did to survive the care of a 
doctor. 


One remark which ought to be made is that 
maize was completely outside the ken of English 
horsemen, and is more or less that way still. 
“Corn” got its start as a collective noun meaning 
grain; when the early settlers saw maize in 
America, they called it corn because it was ob- 
viously some kind of grain, and the name stuck. 
But when early English writers say “corn,” they 
mean paradoxically any sort of grain except the 
one that Americans know as corn. 
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REMINDERS 


< The Feet 


airy Bunker Hill Handicap, Suffolk 
m The Secrets Downs. 
Friday New Oaks, Coronation Cup, Queen 
June 18 Mary Stakes, Newmarket Eng- 
J The Thighs land. 
New Derby, Coventry Stakes, 
Newmarket. 
Dwyer Stakes, Tremont Stakes, 
Saturday Aqueduct. ; 
June 19 Betsy Ross Stakes, Suffolk 
J The Thighs Downs. 
Lincoln Fields closes; Lincoln 
Handicap. 
Polo Park opens. 
Sunday It is time to begin advertising 
June 20 yearlings for the Keeneland 
> The Knees | sale. 
enter Arlington Park opens; Myrtle- 
» The Knees wood Handicap. 
Tuesday 1920: Man o° War the 
June 22 Stuyvesant Handicap at 1 to 
The Legs 100. 
Wednesday Princess Doreen Stakes, Arling- 
June 23 ton Park. 
wz The Legs Gazelle Stakes, Aqueduct. 
Thursday : 
June 24 Primer Stakes, Arlington Park. 
< The Feet 
Friday 
June 25 1923: Frank McCabe died. 


Saturday 
June 26 
The Feet 


| Constitution 


Equipoise Mile, Arlington Park. 
Aqueduct closes; Brooklyn Hand- 
icap, Great American Stakes. 
Handcap, Suffolk 

Downs. 


Dr. Green 


IRST application was made to the Sieur de 
Solleysell, equery to one of the French kings, 
whose Compleat Horseman was published in Lon- 
He had a respect for fresh pasturage 


don in 1717. 
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of Claret-wine, and which will drive away and kill 
all the Worms, which the green barley or grass do 
many times breed and leave behind them. 


He goes on to remark that before anything is 
done with horses taken up from grass they should 
be fed oats and hay for at least 10 or 12 days. 
His suggested daily ration for a “horse of man- 
age’’—that is to say a horse which is ridden or 
hunted, as distinguished from a work horse—is 
“one Bottle, or eleven pounds, of good fresh hay, 
a Bottle of straw, and three measures of Oats 
(half a bushel), with two heaped measures of 
bran at noon.”’ The use of straw, apparently, was 
a solid part of de Solleysell’s thinking. He re- 
marks that for horses which are “fat and resting 
at home,’”’ new-threshed wheat straw is better 
than hay, “because his wind is preserv’d by it. It 
alters not the flank, and also the fat and flesh 
which it produceth, is always more firm than 
those of hay; and likewise, people say, more 
durable.” He quotes a French tag, “Cheval de 
paille, cheval de bataille,’ in support of this, the 
general idea being that a horse fed on straw is a 
proper war horse. He recommended particularly 
the wheat-straw of Languedock, because “being 
trod upon by the People’s feet who thresh it, it is 
beat and softened, and consequently more appe- 
tizing.”’ 

Hay, straw, oats, and bran were de Solleysell’s 
staples, but he suggested barley for horses that 
had been hard used and needed flesh: 


So soon as this Barley is in its Case, or beginning 


to spindle, and that it is fit for cutting, bleed your 
Horse, and give him as much of it as he will eat, 
observing always to cut it when the Dew is upon it; 
to wit, before Sun-rising for the Day time, and after 
Sun-set for the Night; you are to give it them by little 
and little, and, as it were, but in Handfuls, for after 
horses have once blown or breath’'d much upon it, 
they won't anymore meddle with it. 


De Solleysell adds a caution about watering 
horses too soon after work which is passed on here 
chiefly to illustrate that grooms of the early 
eighteenth century still have their descendants: 
“The mos: part of Grooms fancy that their horses 
have the same impatience and inclination to drink 
that they themselves have.” 


Preview on Vitamins 


HERE is an unusually modern ring to The 
True Method of Dieting Horses, which one W. 
Gibson published in London in 1721. Hay, he 
says, is the most convenient and suitable food for 
horses, but he recognized differences in hays: 


Hay has, no doubt, different Properties, according 
to the difference of Soil on which it grows, and like 
wise according as the Ground happens to be more 
er less enrich’'d and manur’d. . . . Where much Clo- 
ver abounds, the Hay is commonly very nourishing, 
and brings a Horse in a short time into Good Order. 

. If it is possible to dry Hay in the Shade, it would 
retain much more of the Virtues of the Herbs, than 
when it is dry’d in the Sun. 


You can’t suppose the eighteenth century knew 
anything about vitamins, but Gibson's last remark 
is sound enough, with reservations. Hay loses 
Vitamin A in sunlight when it cures. It gains 
Vitamin VD in return, which is a valuable matter in 
hay fed in wintertime, but in summer, assuming 
that a horse is out in the sun anyway, he gets 
enough D from this source, and Gibson is quite 
right in remarking that hay cured in the shade 


would be better. But it rained on hay then just 
as it does now, and this sort of curing wasn’t en- 
tirely practical. 

Gibson noted that barley was fed a good deal 
in Spain, but added the fact that Spanish barley 
was a good deal harder than English. He re- 
marked that “parley is of an emollient, soft na- 
ture, and yet gently detersive, and is certainly 
very good for the Lungs, Kidneys, or other princi- 
pal bowels.” But he added that in a country 
where there is “such plenty of Oats, which are 
more nourishing, there needs be little use made 
of barley in common Diet.” There was apparent- 
ly some disagreement in Gibson’s time regarding 
the variety of oats, but he commented that “‘it is 
no great matter which be made use of, pro- 
vided they be of a firm Grain, well ripened and 
got, and feel weighty.’”’ Wheat he dismissed as 
feed, saying that it was nourishing enough, but 
too costly and harder than oats to digest. Wheat 
bran, however, he recognized as “very proper to 
scour and cleanse a Horse’s Entrails.” 

In the same connection he mentions the use of 
mashes, of “scalded bran and sometimes mashes 
of malt,” but suggests that these are to be given 
“upon the catching of cold, or when a Horse is 
costive, to loosen him; or upon Suspicion of some 
other disorder creeping upon him.”’ 

Gibson issued a caution which is probably as 
valuable now as then, and as frequently disre- 
garded. If, he says, a horse does his work right, 
and maintains his vigor and strength, even if he 
doesn’t seem to be in proper flesh and condition, 
“we ought not to be too busy with Physical Meth- 
ods, which are, more or less, a violence to Nature, 
however carefully managed.” A good many old- 
fashioned horsemen will agree with Gibson, also, 
when he remarks that if a horse wants to eat 
something unusual, such as thatch, reeds, or bed- 
ding, he probably knows what he’s doing, and 
ought to be let alone. Most veterinarians, how- 
ever, will hoid that a depraved appetite in a horse 
is indicative of a trouble that ought to be found 
and corrected immediate /. 


Making Them Lean and Fast 


E SOLLEYSELL was not interested in race 

horses as a distinct type, and in fact they 
were just becoming a distinct type at his time. 
Gibson, though a contemporary, has explicit in- 
structions regarding the preparation of horses 
for “matches.” His directions regarding exercise, 
cooling out, and the like, are not at all unusual, 
but some of his preparatory methods sound a bit 
abrupt: 


If too fat, you shall after Blooding give him the 
following drench: Take of the best Sena one 
Ounce, Tamarinds, three Ounces, Rhubarb cut into 
thin Slices two Ounces, Pimento and Fennel-Seeds 
bruised, of each half an Ounce; salt of Tartar, two 
Drams; Let them be infused a whole day in a Quart 
or Three Pints of boiling Water; and at Night pour 
off the Infusion, or strain it through a Cloth, and add 
to it Four Ounces of Syrrup of Roses, or the same 
Quantity of Honey, to be given early next morning.” 


I wouldn't guarantee that this would pass a 
saliva test, though it might. In general, however, 
when the eighteenth century started with a fat 
horse to be got in racing trim, they went directly 
to the mark. They gave him physics, they gave 
him drenches, they gave him exercise. He couldn’t 
have been long coming to the proper size, at least. 
You’d think he’s be a little weak after all these 


(Continued on Page 775.) 
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Mexico City 
Addenda 


Jockey Club Mexicano 


HE Jockey Club Mexicano, which came into 
being with the revival of racing at Mexico 
City, is still in a somewhat nebulous state, as far 
as its functions are concerned. A great many 
details remain to be worked out, and the working 
out probably will depend largely upon the nature 
of the problems which arise. The Mexican 
Jockey Club at present looks something like a 
combination of the Turf and Field Club, the New 
York Jockey Club, and a state racing commission. 
Membership is largely on a social basis and is 
drawn mostly from the more prominent indi- 
viduals and families. It will be larger, by several 
times, than the membership of the New York 
Jockey Club, which is limited to 50. Like the 
New York Jockey Club, it will handle registra- 
tions and expects to publish a Mexican stud book. 
Like a state racing commission, it is charged 
with the supervision of the sport. However, in 
all except its social function it is now limited by 
lack of funds, and necessarily it must be supplied 
with an income before it can operate fully. One 
of its prominent members, Manuel Campero, 
serves ably in the stewards’ stand at the Hipo- 
dromo de las Americas, but not as the official 
representative of the Jockey Club. 

The Jockey Club’s stud book commission, as 
reported in the issue of June 5, is composed of 
Thomas Honey, Jaime Rincon Gallardo, Enrique 
Tron, Silvano Barba Gonzalez, and Bruno Pag- 
liai. These men are charged with the task of 
working out the details of registration, importa- 
tion and exportation, and the publication of a 
stud book whenever it appears necessary. This 
is, it goes without saying, an uneviable task, in- 
volving numerous headaches before it settles 
down to routine, and some headaches thereafter. 

Some of the details have been settled upon. 
Registration application forms, copied closely 
after those of the New York Jockey Club, have 
been issued, and some applications have been re- 
ceived from Mexican breeders. Identification re- 
quirements will be similar to those of New York’s 
Jockey Club, but names must be applied for at 
the time the application for registration is filed. 
This should be an immeasurable improvement 
over the practice in the United States, where 
owners may ask for names any time before the 
end of February of the 2-year-old year, without 
penalty. The “Jersey Act’ will be ignored, so 
that any Thoroughbred recognized by the Ameri- 
can Stud Book may be recognized in Mexico. 

A vexing problem which will soon be crying 
for solution is that of importation and exporta- 
tion. In the first season of racing at the Hipo- 
dromo de las Americas many horses were shipped 
in from the States, some with their registration 
certificates issued from New York, some without 
such certificates. Many of these horses passed 
into Mexican ownership during the season, and 
may be expected to have produce. Identification 


By J. A. Estes 


problems are sure to arise, and unless they are 
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settled satisfactorily there will remain a danger 
that some of the strains in the Mexican book will 
not be recognized in the stud book published by 
the New York Jockey Club. Such a situation 
would be very unfortunate. 

It is the general practice—in Europe and the U. 
S., at least—in transferring Thoroughbreds from 
one country to another, for the country of origin to 
take up the original certificate and issue in its 
place a certificate of export. In the country to 
which the horse is shipped the stud book authori- 
ty takes up and holds the certificate of export 
and issyes in its place a certificate of foreign 
registration. If the horse is returned later to the 
country of its origin the procedure is reversed, so 
that eventually the original certificate of regis- 
tration is returned to the owner. 

This procedure would probably be the safest 
for the Mexican Jockey Club, as far as its regis- 
tration and stud book are concerned. But it 
would also irk horsemen shipping their horses 
into Mexico with the intention of returning them 
to the States. The worrying over such problems 
as this just now is being done principally by 
young Jaime Rincon Gallardo, a member of the 
stud book commission who combines a deep love 
of the Thoroughbred with a stubborn insistence 
on getting things done the right way. 

It is possible, however, that, during the forma- 
tive years of the Mexic#n stud book, most of the 
Mexican breeders will protect themselves by 
registering their foals not only with the Mexican 
authority but also with the New York Jockey 
Club. This is the procedure still generally fol- 
lowed in Canada, whose stud book is not recog- 
nized by the American Stud Book. It seems 
likely that, if extreme precautions are taken by 
Mexican breeders at first, their stud book, when 
it is published, will have a much greater chance 
of standing the scrutiny of the stud book authori- 
ties of other countries. 


People and Miscellany 


WING to the fact that the meeting at the 

Hipodromo remained to some extent a doubt- 
ful quantity almost to the time of opening, there 
were fewer than two hundred race horses on the 
ground when the first program was run off March 
6. As the solidity of the venture became more 
apparent new horses arrived, and naturally these 
came largely from those sections of the United 
States within the shortest shipping distances of 
Mexico City, principally California, Texas, and 
the Southwest in general. By the time the meet- 
ing was over, however, it appeared, from the en- 
tries, that nearly one starter out of five was Mex- 
ican-owned, wholly or in part. 

The Mexican stables did very well, and un- 
doubtedly will have an eye out for further pur- 
chases during the summer. Among the larger 
Mexican owners are G. Zepeda Carranza, the 
syndicate San Luis Stable, and Manager Bruno 
Pagliai. Least successful of them was the stable 
of Mr. and Mrs. Pagliai, who would rather not 
go through another season without winning a 
race, and who apparently propose to fortify them- 
selves with better horses. Diego Covarrubias (a 
cousin of the artist) owns the good mare Border 
Beauty, one of the best sprinters at the meeting. 
President Avila Camacho had several horses in 
training early in the season, withdrew them after 
a mix-up in which he found it impossible to start 
an unnamed 2-year-old or to have a name ac- 
cepted by the Jockey Club Mexicano. 

The president has private training quarters 
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just outside the Hipodromo property, and in the 
stable area of the track property he had a num- 
ber of mares and foals. He apparently intends 
to be a leader in the development of Thorough- 
bred breeding in the country. Mr. Carranza re- 
cently purchased a ranch of about 500 acres, 
plans to begin breeding horses immediately, with 
George Ellis in charge of the farm as well as the 
racing stable. The San Luis Stable plans to set 
up a stud on a large scale. Manuel Cortina Rivas, 
Jorge A. Malo, and Dr. Luis Romo recently pur- 
chased some attractive breeding stock at Lex- 
ington and will be among the earliest Mexican 
breeders. (Mr. Cortina Rivas reported that Sun 
Sister, one of the mares purchased, died as the 
result of an accident sustained after arrival in 
Mexico). Julio Muller is already breeding on a 
small scale. It appears a foregone conclusion 
that other Mexican studs will be established. I 
suppose that in a few years there will be some 
races for Mexican-bred horses, but as of the 
present the sentiment appears to be rather strong- 
ly for open ccempetition instead of restrictions. 

Mexico City undoubtedly has opened a new 
market for Thoroughbreds from the States, and 
it should be a good market, within the limits im- 
posed by the fact that it takes about five pesos 
to equal a dollar. The buyers will be uninformed 
concerning standards of judging horses, but they 
are sophisticated and highly intelligent, and won't 
be long in learning. They have already accepted, 
along with some good horses, a fairly large 
number of bad ones. I hope that the horsemen in 
the States will prefer to sell them good horses, 
because good horses make good customers. (Per- 
sonally, if I were running the Mexican show, I 
would be thinking seriously of attempting to set 
up arbitrary standards to prevent people from 
this side of the border from overrunning Mexican 
studs with sub-standard breeding stock.) 


It isn’t much trouble for a horseman from the 
States to feel at home around the Hipodromo. 
Most of the officials are from north of the bor- 
aer, and the track and its operation are standard- 
ized to American customs. I did not stay long 
enough to become fully acquainted, but I found a 
great variety of horsemen on the grounds. Prin- 
cipal representative of the Eastern “horsey set,” 
as some of the magazines call them, was MiSs 
Deborah G. Rood, who visited the city after the 
meeting had started, decided she would like to 
race some horses there. She sent back East for 
several head, bought a few in New Orleans (in- 
cluding the good handicapper *Louisville II, which 
subsequently failed to show his best form), wound 
up with one of the biggest strings on the ground. 
She has a house, has made many friends, gets up 
early in the morning to train her horses, appears 
to be enjoying Mexico thoroughly—at least, she 
is planning to stay there and to win more races 
next season. 

Largest string from Kentucky was that of 
James C. Ellis, who operates Dade Park at Hen- 
derson. J. D. Lenahan trained them, won several 
races, proposed to leave all of them in Mexico. 
Col. Phil T. Chinn sent down about eight head, 
with M. C. Keefe as partner and trainer, sold them 
all, proposes to send a larger shipment next fall. 
Hymie Cavanaugh, whose residence is now in 
Monrovia, Calif., had a public stable, intends to 
stay on in Mexico and race a string there next 
winter. 

Most of the horsemen you run into are from 
California and the Southwest. F. J. DeMary, who 
has the stallions Marconi and High Score at his 
place in Orange County, Texas, and who is very 
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well pleased with the results of his five or six 
years of breeding there, had a stable on the 
grounds, trained by H. K. Barron, another Texan 
with the race track itch. Ray Bell had just ar- 
rived and started selling horses for Louis B. 
Mayer. (Which is, incidentally, no small-time 
job; Mr. Mayer once had a total of 250 Thorough- 
breds, still has more than half that many.) J. E. 
Copenhaver, Ralph Schisler, J. C. Feys, and 
Buster Millerick (who had a small section of the 
C. S. Howard stable) were among others repre- 
senting California. 

The place is overrun with cowboy boots and 
big hats, and by Texans who carelessly dress in 
such fashion that you can’t tell where they come 
from. John L. Sullivan, E. R. Eppenauer, George 
B. McCamey, Kenneth Murchison, and the Rey- 
nolds Brothers were present or prominently 
represented. Frank Brophy was there from 
Phoenix, Ariz. New Mexico’s principal contribu- 
tion was Capt. Patrick Irving O’Hay, of Taos, 
who got out of a sick-bed to train Gay Dalton for 
himself and two friends (Gaylord Burt and Dal- 
ton Denton) and make him into one of the stars 
of the meeting, though he failed in the more im- 
portant tests toward the end. 

Gay Dalton is a 3-yexr-old coli by American 
Flag out of Traumerette, by *Traumer out of 
the good stakes winner and producer Sunayr, 
dam of Nedayr. Traumerette spent her early 
years in the stud at Samuel R. Riddle’s Faraway 
Farm, Lexington, in the fall of 1939 was con- 
signed to the Lexington Fall Sales, sold to John 
Muth’s bid of $450, and turned over to W. R. 
Greenlee, of Chicago, who sent her and some 
other mares to his ranch at Abiqui, N. M., where 
she foaled Gay Dalton. Captain O’Hay says he 
saw a note about this foal and others being for 
sale, so he went over and discovered that the 
son of Traumerette had the look of eagles. He 
went back home and got sick, but talked about 
this youngster so much that his two friends went 
and bought the colt and led him up to the window 
of the Captain’s room, thinking it would be bet- 
ter than medicine. It was. At the Hipodromo 
Captain O’Hay was getting around quite spryly 
and delighting his acquaintances with his own 
special brand of fluent, cultured, and polysyllabic 
wisdom and reminiscence. He was of the opinion 
that Gay Dalton was helped along by the fact 
that he had spent his life at an elevation of about 
5,000 feet, that it didn’t hurt him to move up 
another two thousand feet to the elevation of the 
Hipodromo. He deposed also that it cost about $5 
a day, U. S. money, to train a horse there. 

Altitude, however, seemed to be the least of 
the worries of the Hipodromo’s horsemen. It 
seemed to make no noticeable difference any- 
where, except that two or three trainers told me 
that horses seemed to require less training. Ap- 
parently nothing unusual happened to broken- 
winded horses or bleeders; there was no difficulty 
in putting on an occasional race at a distance 
greater than a mile and a quarter; and none of 
the horses seemed to do an extraordinary amount 
of “blowing” after a race. Dr. L. E. McGee tes- 
tified that he saw no disadvantages in the high, 
dry climate, added that there had been compara- 
tively little sickness, that the incidence of ship- 
ping fever was not high. 

Such shipping sickness as did materialize was 
blamed principally upon the delay at the border. 
While the wait has been reduced through govern- 
mental cooperation, it is still long enough to be 
hazardous in some cases. The management pre- 
sumably will do everything possible to have this 
difficulty removed. 
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TURF TOPICS 


By The Briton 


Moderate Classic Horses 


ONDON, May 29 (By Air Mail).—The opinion 

expressed in these notes last autumn that 
the two-year-olds of 1942 were a long way be- 
hind those of the previous year needs no revision 
now that the Guineas have been run. In my 
judgment, it would be the gambler’s dream “good 
thing” to back Big Game and Sun Chariot, as they 
were on the days of their Guineas victories, to 
give 14 pounds and a beating to anything that 
ran in this week’s Two Thousand and One Thou- 
sand. 

The races, which were over the Bunbury Mile 
at Newmarket, had been postponed a week from 
the dates originally fixed. For the Two Thou- 
sand Guineas (Tuesday, May 25) there were 19 
starters, and the stake value to the winner was 
£2,050, with £247 for the second and £123 for 
third. A paddock inspection revealed the runners 
to be a well trained lot, the majority of them 
possessing their share of good looks, though 
collectively they appeared to me to be below the 
average classic standard, even in appearance. 
Nasrullah was the most handsome, but blinkers 
detracted from his looks. He was allowed to 
make his way to the post accompanied by his 
stable-companion Baman, well before the others 
left the paddock. He made some play with his 
heels when taken on to the course, but gave no 
real trouble and Gordon Richards had him lined 
up with the others and was one of the best off 
the mark. 

After going half a mile Nasrullah was show- 
ing in front, but a little later on Pink Flower 
took the lead, and held on to it out of the dip 
and up to the rising ground to within 100 yards 
of the post. Then the bigger Kingsway and 
Way In came at Pink Flower, and in a desperate 
finish A. E. Saunders’ Kingsway won by a short 
head from Captain Gilson’s Pink Flower, with 
Lord Astor’s Way In a head away third, Nas- 
rullah, less than a length behind, fourth, High 
Chancellor next, and Straight Deal, Merchant 
Navy, Fun Fair, Fortunate Trial, Umiddad, Re- 
sponse, Reprisal, Anubis II, Full Bloom, Baman, 
Liquidamber, Harroway, Daimos, and British Co- 
lumbo in the order written. The time was 1 
minute 37%5 seconds, the conditions afoot and 
atmospherically being perfect. 

Kingsway, Way In, and Merchant Navy were 
all from the Manton stable of Joe Lawson, and 
the order in which they finished was the reverse 
of their market status, Kingsway being the out- 
sider of the party at odds of 18 to 1. A bay 
colt by Fairway, and typical of his sire, Kings- 
way was bred by the late Lord Furness and is 
out of Yenna, by *Ksar out of Yane, by Ver- 
wood out of Roselys, by Flying Fox. Kings- 
way was bought as as yearling for 1,000 guineas 
by his present owner, A. E. Saunders, and was 
trained for his early T. Y. O. races by W. Smyth 
at Epsom. In the summer of last year he was 
sent to the Manton stable. He has not been an 
easy colt to train, and Lawson is to be congrat- 
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ulated upon the skill and patience he has shown 
in presenting him in such good physical trim for 
this Guineas race. I think that Kingsway was a 
shade lucky to win, and although the period be- 
tween the Guineas and Derby is but little more 
than three weeks, and consequently gives little 
opportunity for others to make up leeway, I do 
not in the least fancy Mr. Saunders’ colt as a 
Derby proposition. 

The breeding of the runner-up, Pink Flower, 
I commented on at leng... in a recent dispatch. 
He is a small, compactly made son of the German 
stallion Oleander, and is out of Lord Astor's 
mare Plymstock. He was probably the fittest 
of all the Guineas runners, and if the race had 
not been put back a week, would likely enough 
have won—which would have been a profound 
shock for our breeding industry. I do not think that 
Pink Flower will fail on the score of stamina in 
the Derby, but his lack of inches will tell against 
him and I should think that we shall find one 
or two to beat him. 

Way In, which did not have the best of luck 
in the Guineas running, and was finishing more 
stoutly than any, has been made favorite for 
the Derby. Like Kingsway, he is a son of Fair- 
way, but he is a chestnut, and was bred by his 
owner, Lord Astor, from the Hurry On mare 
Instantaneous, the dam also of Skeet and Hasty 
Shot. Like all the Fairways, Way In is hand- 
some enough, and I agree with the majority of 
critics in thinking that of all the Guineas field 
he shaped most like a prospective Derby win- 
ner. Yet I am sure that he is not so good as 
several other colts that Lord Astor has bred 
and failed to win the Derby with. 

Nasrullah’s failure, so far as I could see, can- 
not be excused, and it would seem that the Aga 
Khan’s son of Nearco has been overrated. I 
am not altogether sure that we are right in con- 
demning him on this one lapse, and it should be 
noted that nis jockey, Gordon Richards, and 
trainer, Frank Butters, have not lost faith in 
the colt. Presumably they think he may still 
be ahead of his stable companion Umiddad on 
Derby day, though the latter is probably the 
stouter of the pair. Maybe Umiddad will not be 
at his best until St. Leger time, and the same 
remark might apply to the big, backward Mer- 
chant Navy. Altogether, the race for the Two 
Thousand did not give us a very good conceit of 
our classic aspirants, and I do not think that 
it would call for an *Ormonde among the “dark 
‘uns’ in the Derby to beat all the Guineas con- 
tenders. Maybe Captain Boyd-Rochfort has one 
capable of doing the trick in Lady Zia Wern- 
her’s colt Persian Gulf, a son of *Bahram out 
of Double Life, the dam of Precipitation and 
Casanova. Persian Gulf has yet to run in pub- 
lic, and his trainer describes him to me as a 
big and backward baby, but this I can say that 
he looks a better horse than any that ran this 
week, and I saw him going great guns in an 
exercise gallop on the Heath. 


"Retired" Filly Wins One Thousand 


HE One Thousand Guineas, run on the day 
following the colts’ test, attracted a dozen 
starters and was worth £1,273 to winner, £154 
to second, and £77 to third. It will be noted that 
the value of both classics was less than a quar- 
ter of normal times. As in the Two Thousand, 


the fillies’ race demonstrated the adage that a 
Lord 
outstrode 


good big ‘un will beat the good little ‘un. 
Derby's strapping filly Herringbone 
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Lord Rosebery’s most game little Ribbon in the 
closing stages and won by a neck, with Lord 
Durham’s Cincture a length and a half away 
third. His Majesty’s Open Warfare fourth, and 
Why Hurry, Noontide, Samovar, Tidworth, Cap- 
ital Entry, Shining Light, Molly Maureen, and 
Bell Agnes behind. 

This form of Herringbone was a big improve- 
ment on her display of three weeks previously, 
when she was beaten into third place behind 
Ribbon and Open Warfare over seven furlongs. 
No doubt the mile suited ner better, but it is 
clear that she is making more normal progress 
and it seems odds on her beating these Guineas 
rivals even more decisively in the Oaks. A fine, 
big, wide-hipped filly is Herringbone, and she 
looked big enough to carry the neatly moulded 
Ribbon. After running in half a dozen races as 
a two-year-old, of which she won two, Herring- 
bone was not thought to be of great account, 
and at the end of last July she was taken out of 
training and sent to Lord Derby’s stud. When 
Trainer Walter Earl was looking round the stud 
in January he noted how Herringbone had 
thrived, and he asked Lord Derby if he could have 
the filly back in training. This was agreed, and 
the result has been most pleasing to owner and 
trainer. Herringbone is by far the best of the 
get of King Salmon to date. That horse, a very 
genuine performer on the tracks, was by the St. 
Leger winner Salmon-Trout (by The Tetrarch) 
out of *Blenheim II’s dam, Malva. Dam of Her- 
ringbone is Schiaparelli, by Schiavoni out of 
Aileen, by the good French horse Nimbus out of 
Yveline, by Gardefeu. I recall Nimbus in that 
freak Derby at Epsom in 1913, when the race 
was awarded to Aboyeur on the disqualification 
of Craganour. In the course of the race a suffra- 
gette ran on to the course and brought down the 
King’s horse, *“Anmer, and in the melee caused 
by this incident, Nimbus was perhaps the great- 
est sufferer. It was my .mpression that the 
French colt was probably the best in the field 
that day. Anyhow, it is clear that Herringbone 
has good staying blood on the dam’s side, and 
if she continues to report progress she should 
take the Oaks. Her Guineas win was the seven- 
teenth classic race credited to Lord Derby. 

Ribbon is by Fairway and Cincture is by Hy- 
perion, so that Lord Derby bred and owned the 
winner, and owns the sires of second and _ third 
in the One Thousand, and of the first and third 
in the Two Thousand. Nor was this the full tale 
of success for the Stanley House stallions at the 
Newmarket meeting this week. The 4-year-old 
Hyperides (by Hyperion) won the Thorney Stakes 
(9 f.); the 3-year-old Runway (by Fairway) won 
the Duxford Plate (1 m.); the four-year-old Sea- 
sick (by Fairway) the Haughley Handicap (1 m. 
6 f.); and the best 2-year-old winner at the meet- 
ing was Fair Fame (by Fairway) in the Nor- 
folk Stakes (5 f.). This notable record of Fair- 
way was in marked contrast to the slump in 
Nearco’s stock, Nasrullah and Shining Light fail- 
ing in their respective Guineas, and the announce- 
ment that Lady Sybil, champion T. Y. O. of last 
season, had been retired to the stud a proved non- 
stayer. 

Capt. Cecil Boyd-Rochfort had the felicity of 
saddling His Majesty's first winner of the season 
in the speedy filly Knight’s Daughter (by Sir 
Cosmo), which took the Pampisford T. Y. O. 


Stakes (5 f.) in good style from 20 opponents. 
Another fair-class 2-year-old filly is Fickle Jean, 
a daughter of William of Valence, which won the 
spring Stakes (5 f.). 


The Aga Khan tok the 


Meldreth Handicap (1 m.) with the 3-year-old 
Bahershah, by *Bahram out of the Gainsborough 
mare Taj Shirin, and Martin Benson's 4-year-old 
gelding Sir Edward (by *Rhodes Scholar) regis- 
tered his third win off the reel in the Apprentice 
Handicap. 


Other Winners 


E HAD another day’s sport at Ascot today, 

May 29, the feature of a moderate-class 
program being the grand sprinting of Mehrali 
(by *Mahmoud out of Una) in winning the five- 
furlong Popeswood Handicap. Mehrali, a 4-year- 
old owned by Mrs. J. Reid, is probably the best 
we have in training over short cuts. 

A. E. Allnatt’s 4-year-old Ujiji (by Umidwar) 
proved too good for old rivals, Canyonero and 
Sun King, in the Sunningdale Stakes (1's. m.). 
Two of the 3 two-year-old races on the Ascot 
card were won by H. J. Joel with Picture Play 
(by Donatello II) and His Excellency (by Near- 
co). The other went to Miss Dorothy Paget with 
the filly by Wyndham out of Lady Maderty—the 
first of the disappointing Wyndham’s stock to 
win, I believe. 

At Stockton on May 29, the only winner of 
much interest was Sir Eric Ohlson’s 4-year-old 
filly Feberion (by Hyperion); in receipt of two 
pounds, she beat the Lincolnshire winner Lady 
Electra a length for the Northern Counties Hand- 
icap (11!) m.). 


KEENELAND YEARLING SALE 
First Four Hundred 


T the end of last week, slightly over 400 

yearlings had been entered with Fasig-Tip- 
ton Company for sale at the Keeneland yearling 
sales on August 9, 10, and 11, a wartime replace- 
ment of the Saratoga yearling sales. Included 
were consignors from Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Virginia. 

It had been understood, after two meetings of 
Kentucky breeders in Lexington some time ago, 
that only those who sold yearlings at Saratoga 
last year would be eligible to sell in the Keene- 
land sale, but though in the main the list of con- 
signors follows last year’s, there are some names 
on it which were not represented at Saratoga last 
year. A third meeting of consignors, scheduled 
for the current week, is to be held for the pur- 
pose of ironing out remaining problems, includ- 
ing the time of day of the sales, and other mat- 
ers. 

The order of consignors has not yet been de- 
termined. Two consignments, those of A. B. Han- 
cock’s Claiborne Stud and Walter J. Salmon’s 
Mereworth Stud, are large enough to require a 
session each. It has been tentatively decided that 
at other sessions offerings will be put up in alpha- 
betical order, according to the names of the 
dams. 

The larger consignors are Mereworth Stud 
(68), Claiborne Stud (60), Thomas and Thomas 
Carr Piatt (32), Military Stock Farm (20), Les- 
lie Combs (19), Horace N. Davis (19), and 
Almahurst Farm (14). 

Horsemen coming to Lexington for the sales 
are not expected to encounter any severe trans- 
portation troubles, but they have been advised 
to make railroad and hotel reservations as early 
as possible, and a number have already done so. 
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NEW YORK 


Aqueduct 


HE Queens County Jockey Club got through 

its first week in a swirl of big figures. During 
the six days the betting never fell below a million. 
On Thursday it was up to $1,428,693. On Satur- 
day it reached $2,240,865. This was a record for 
the track, and would have been an all-time record 
for the world if Belmont Park had not set a high- 
er figure on May 31. It was the seventh time 
in the history of America’s pari-mutuel betting 
that a total had gone over $2,000,000. For the 
week Aqueduct’s betting was $8,435,752, making 
the staggering average of $1,405,959, a figure 
which, if it is maintained through the 18-day 
meeting, will be a national record. 

It should not be considered that the New York 
tracks, with their astronomical betting figures, are 
therefore rolling in wealth on the Monte Cristo 
seale. For one thing, where tracks in other states 
get from 7 to 10 per cent of their turnovers, plus 
breakage to 10 cents, the New York tracks get 
4 per cent plus 40 per cent of breakage to the 
nickel. Thus a $400,000 turnover in some states 
might yield as much to a track as a $1,000,000 
handle in New York. Furthermore there are 
various tax collecting agencies to see that, though 
Aqueduct may get it, Aqueduct doesn’t keep it all. 
But even with all allowances made, the track is 
having the most successful meeting in its history. 

This week’s racing is featured by the Dwyer 
Stakes, stumbling block for a number of 3-year- 
old champions, including Shut Out, Blue Larkspur, 
Gusto, Chance Shot, Sir Barton, and others. But 
there will be no such upset this year, as Count 
Fleet is not an eligible. Blue Swords will not 
be a starter either, and the best eligibles include 
Bossuet, Vincentive, Gold Shower, Famous Vic- 
tory, Too Timely, Chop Chop, and Strategic. 


Knight's Quest Lasts 


Six of the season’s scanty number of steeple- 
chase stakes winners ran for the Lion Heart 
Steeplechase Handicap ($3,000 added, 4-year-olds 
and up, two miles) at Aqueduct June 9, with H. 
E. Talbott’s Brother Jones (145) a strong favor- 
ite. Brother Jones ran fourth, none of the others 
could catch Bayard Sharp’s Knight’s Quest (145), 
which got his first win of the year, after finishing 
second in five previous starts this season. 

Knight’s Quest is a comparative rarity, a front- 
running steeplechaser. In his early flat racing 
career he showed no great order of speed, and his 
first win was scored from off the pace. Late in 
his 3-year-old season he began regularly to take 
the track at the start, and with few exceptions 
has made the pace in his races since. In four 


*Teddy { Ajax by Flying Fox—Amie 
\ Rondeau by Bay Ronald—Doremi 
*SIR GALLAHAD III (Bay, 1920) 
; { Spearmint by Carbine—Maid of the Mint 
Liege \ Concertina by St. Simon—Comic Song 
KNIGHT'S QUEST (Brown gelding, 1938) 


: { Fair Play by Hastings—*Fairy Gold 
Man 0° War \ Mahubah by *Rock Sand—*Merry Token 
ESCADRILLE (Bay, 1929) 
*Escuina f Ecouen by St. Frusquin—t’Etoile 


\ Lizette 1X by Mordant—St. Lucre (No. 9 family) 
Marshall Field, breeder; Bayard Sharp, owner; W. L. Passmore, trainer. 


starts immediately before the Lion Heart he had 
led during the first stages. This time he held on, 
won under urging by two lengths. Mrs. F. Am- 
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brose Clark’s Invader (150) ran forwardly to be 
second, a nose ahead of Miss Ella Widener’s Iron 
Shot (147), with Brother Jones a poor fourth. In 
order followed *Cottesmore (148), Rouge Dragon 
(145), *Lechlade (138), Good Chance (140), and 
*Frederic II (139). Time, 3:5115, track muddy. 
Stakes division, $2,830, $600, $300, $150. 

Knight’s Quest, which has been steeplechasing 
since his first start at four on the flat at a hunt 
meeting, has started 40 times, won eight races, 
finished second 10 times, third four times, and 
has earned $15,865. 

ESCADRILLE, unraced, five foals. Winners, 
Giant Killer ( Bay Meadows Au Revoir Handicap, 
placed in seven other stakes), Scout Plane, Es- 
calade, Knight’s Quest (steeplechase stakes, 
above), Caumsett. *ESCUINA, placed, nine foals. 
Winners, Bateau (Coaching Club American Oaks, 
Fashion, Gazelle, Selima, Whitney Stakes, Sub- 
urban, Southern Maryland Handicaps), Escad- 
ron, Jean Bart (Huron Handicap, sire), Batalet. 
Producers, Betsy Ross, My Flag (dam of Great 
Union, High Finance), Escadrille (above). For 
further details see pedigree of Kiosk, this issue. 


Le Havre's Shevlin Stakes 


The Shevlin Stakes ($5,000 added, 3-year-olds, 
114, miles), run at Aqueduct June 9, is intended 
to draw the 3-year-olds which are a little weary 
of chasing the best in the division, and perhaps 
will always be weary at the “classic” distances. 
This season the 3-year-olds which have been chas- 
ing Count Fleet were too weary to accept, and 
the starting field of six included four which got 
the maximum allowance for winners, and nothing 
in the race had won as much as $5,000 in a single 
outing. 

Bill Sickle (114), winner of five races this year, 
was the odds-on-favorite, and he got away from 
the gate in front. He drew clear of his closest 
pursuer, Mrs. Helen Murphy’s Le Havre (110), 
then began slowly to lose ground to him. Le Havre 
drew level with the pacemaker on the turn and 
Bill Sickle, after gaining a half-length in what 
seemed a rally, suddenly had enough, and Le 
Havre drew clear smartly. Greentree Stable’s 
Famous Victory (110) ran well at the end to take 
second place, a length behind the winner, five 
lengths ahead of Mrs. Henry L. Finch’s Modest 
Lad (110). William Ziegler, Jr.'s Sea Fare (111) 
was fourth, Bill Sickle and Strategic (114) fol- 
lowing. Time, :24%5, :4835, 1:1325, 1:3846, 1:45, 
track muddy. Stakes division, $4,375, $1,000, 


$500, $250. 
(Rock Sand by Sainfoin—Roquebrune 
Friar Rock \ *Fairy Gold by Bend Or—Dame Masham 
PILATE (Chestnut. 1»28) 
*Herodias { The Tetrarch by Roi Herode—Vahren 
\ Honora by Gallinule—Word of Honour 
LE HAVRE (Bay colt, 1940) 
Havelock { Colorado by Phalaris—Canyon 


\ Harpsichord by Louvois—*Golden Harp 
*KIRUNA (Bay, 
{ Papyrus by Tracery—Miss Matty 
Paper Rose \ Roselet by Stornoway—Rose of Ayshire (No. 1 
family) 
Ralph B. Strassburger, breeder: Mrs. Helen Murphy. owner; T. Murphy, 
trainer. 


Le Havre finished in a dead heart for a maiden 
race last year and his victory in the Shevlin 
Stakes was his second win this year. He has 


started 14 times, won three races, finished second 
twice, third four times, and has earned $7,582. 
*KIRUNA, placed in stakes, including second in 
Winner, Le Havre 
PAPER ROSE, unraced, two foals 


Prix la Rochette, one foal. 
(stakes, above). 
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through 1938. *Kiruna. Her other 


Producer, 
foal was born in Italy, and no information is avail- 


able on it. Her breeding record after 1938 is not 
obtainable. ROSELET, placed in stakes, including 
third in Oaks, 10 foals. Winners, Rosemullion 
(Leicestershire Handicap), Ornate. Producer, 
Roseray (in Argentina). Roselet was full sister 
to the One Thousand Guineas winner *Roseway, 
dam of Rushaway. 


The First $100,000 


The circle of winners of $100,000 is less exclu- 
sive than it once was, with over 140 horses al- 
ready in it and an average of six or eight being 
added every year. But it still carries a consider- 
able measure of distinction—-a distinction to 
which Greentree Stable’s Devil Diver (126) helped 
himself on June 12, with a smart performance 
under high weight in the Carter Handicap ($7,500 
added, 3-year-olds and up, seven furlongs) at 
Aqueduct. 

Last year Mrs. Tilyou Christopher’s Doublrab 
won the event under 120 pounds, and this year he 
was in with 118, was no better than seventh 
choice in the field of ten. It was a rather evenly 
played race, and Devil Diver, though the favorite, 
was at 7 to 2. The start eliminated one promi- 
nent contender in Riverland (127), for the Cold- 
stream gelding wrenched something in a _ hind- 
quarter at the start, and pulled up at once. Salto 
(108), which was running coupled with Attention 
(126) to form the entry of William Helis, made 
the pace at first, With Regards (122) pressing 
him closely, Doublrab third. The grey sprinter 
kept the pressure on, and in the last quarter-mile 
Salto and With Regards fared badly. Doublrab, 
taking the lead in mid-stretch, was soon displaced 
by R. A. Coward’s Marriage (118), which got 
through on the inside. 

Devil Diver had only one horse beaten at the 
furlong-pole, but he was nevertheless no more 
than two lengths from the lead, so closely was 
the race contested. In the final furlong he came 
with great speed, dropped his head in front just 
at the finish, a tribute to Jockey George Woolf's 
timing as well as to his own speed. Marriage 


A conformation photo- 
graph of the season’s 3- 
year-old champion) 
COUNT FLEET. The,| 
Reigh Count colt has} 
passed Man o’ War's, 
earnings, has approxi- 
mated Man o’ War’s rec- | 
ord in that first-flight op- | 
position is no longer sent 
against him. Racing ob- 
servers have about given 
up finding a 3-year-old to. 
extend him, are looking 
forward to seeing him 
against Whirlaway, AIl- 
sab, Attention, and other. 

| older horses. | 


Bert 


Clark Thayer. 


was a length ahead of Doublrab, and Attention 
finished stoutly to be fourth, beaten another 


neck. In order followed Pictor (113), Market 
Wise (122), Vain Prince (112), With Regards, 
and Salto. Time, :23, :4645, 1:1125, 1:24, track 


fast. Stakes division, $7,150, $1,500, $750, $375. 


f John o’ Gaunt by Isinglass—La Fleche 
Swynford fh Pilgrim by Tristan—Pilgrimage 
*ST. GERMANS (Bay, 1921) 
{ Torpoint by Trenton—Doncaster Beauty 
Hamoaze \ Maid of the Mist by Cyllene—Sceptre 
DEVIL DIVER (Bay colt, 1939) 
{ Tetratema by The Tetrarch—Scotch Gift 
Royal Minstrel \ Harpsichord by Louvois—*Golden Harp 
DABCHICK (Dark bay, 1931) 
{ Touch Me Not by Celt—Dainty Dame : 
Ruddy Duck —) Briony by Dominant—*Cardamine (No. 13 family) 


Greentree Farm, breeder and owner; John M. Gaver, trainer. 


Devil Diver, winner of the Toboggan and 
Metropolitan Handicaps previously this year, and 
perhaps as formidable a miler as is now in train- 
ing, has started 28 times, won 11 races, finished 
second nine times, third twice, has earned $101,- 
594. Particulars of his pedigree appeared in 
THE BLoGp-HorsE of May 15, page 643. 


Nimkoff Suspension 


On June 11 the New York State Racing Com- 
mission and two stewards of The Jockey Club, 
William Woodward and Alfred Hennen Morris, 
heard the case of Eugene Nimkoff. Trainer Nim- 
koff admitted that the horse Ben Gray had been 
given novocaine before his races on May 13 and 
May 22. After the hearing Trainer Nimkoff was 
suspended through June 25, as was Gus Dunn, a 
groom. Eric Greedinger, who admitted making 
the injections, had his case referred to the New 
York State Department of Education, for possible 
action on a charge of practicing veterinary medi- 
cine without a State license. 


« « » » 


LAZY F RANCH’S Cocopet, winner of her first 
three starts this year, has been made a supple- 
mentary entry to the Arlington Lassie Stakes. 
at a fee of $2,000. 
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Lincoln Fields 


OR a welcome change the Lincoln Fields meet- 
ing at Hawthorne got good weather for its 
Saturday program on June 12, was then through 
24 days of a 30-day meeting. Despite bad weath- 
er the session has been a prosperous one, and in 
addition to a profit for operators has raised $100,- 
000 for war funds. 

The June 12 program was featured by the La 
Salle Handicap, and this was won by A. C. Ernst’s 
Aletern, which was getting his second stakes 
event at the meeting. It was three in two weeks 
for his Cleveland owner, who had won the Joliet 
Stakes on May 29 with Alorter and the Francis 
S. Peabody Memorial Handicap on May 31 with 
Aletern. The supporting race was a six-furlong 
handicap for 3-year-olds and up, and in this Eddie 
Anderson’s Burnt Cork, laughingly considered a 
Kentucky Derby prospect (he was almost uni- 
versally picked to run last, did run last) in the 
spring, got his first win of the year, beating a 
field of older horses rather decisively. 

John Marsch, who graduated Occupation’s 
brother, Occupy, in his first start June 5, gradu- 
ated Occupy’s running mate, Broadcloth, on June 
12, the colt’s only other race being in the one in 
which Occupy won. As his name would imply, 
he is by Good Goods, is the second 2-year-old win- 
ner for that sire this season. 

The Lincoln Fields meeting closes June 19, with 
the running of the $10,000 Lincoln Handicap. On 
the following Monday, June 21, the major Chicago 
season opens at Washington Park, where the 
Arlington Park meeting has been transferred. 
The Myrtlewood Handicap will feature opening 
day, and the Princess Doreen and Primer Stakes, 
and the Equipoise Mile, will also be decided dur- 
ing the first week of racing there. 


Farther and Worse 


During the Keeneland meeting (at Churchill 
Downs), A. C. Ernst’s Aletern met Valdina Or- 
phan at 1!,, miles, got 11 pounds from him, and 
beat him slightly more than a length. For the 
La Salle Handicap ($5,000 added, 3-year-olds and 
up, 134, miles) at Lincoln Fields (at Hawthorne’s 
track) June 12, the two met again, the Ernst colt 
getting only five pounds, with a furlong more to 
go. This time the margin was six lengths; it was 
farther and worse. 

Valdina Orphan ran as he usually does, in 
front. At one stage he was five lengths ahead of 
the nearest horse, which at that stage was Gal- 
breath and Dienst’s Best Seller (119). But the 
stretch run which last year enabled him to force 
Shut Out to his utmost several times wasn’t 


Sweep J Ben Brush by Bramble—Roseville 
| Pink Domino by Domino—*Belle Rose 
ETERNAL (Brown, 1916) 


Hazel Burke { *Sempronius by Wisdom—Hamptonia 
\ Retained Il by Hanover—Reclare 
ALETERN (Brown colt, 1939) 
My Play J Fair Play by Hastings—*Fairy Gold 


| Mahubah by “Rock Sand—*Merry Token 
XANTHINA (Bay or brown, 1930) 
Killimick | *Wrack by Robert le Diable—Samphire 
\ Oktibbena by “Rock Sand—Octoroon (No. 16) 


A. C. Ernst, breeder and owner; J. H. Skirvin, trainer. 


there. Aletern (116), which had been allowed to 
find his stride in sixth place, began going up on 
the far turn, and before the field came to the fur- 
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long-pole he had taken the lead from the Texas 
colt. In the last furlong he drew out almost at 
will, won easily by six lengths. Valdina Orphan 
was five lengths ahead of Mrs. Marie Evans’ Shot 
Put (108), which had won the race in 1941, and 
Best Seller dropped back to fourth place. Daily 
Trouble (112), Choppy Sea (105), and Take Wing 
(109) were the others. Time, :2345, :47%5, 1:12, 
1:38%5, 1:57%;, track fast. Stakes division, $3,- 
970, $1,000, $500, $250. 

Aletern has started 34 times, won 10 races, 
finished second four times, third four times, and 
has earned $33,445. Particulars of his pedigree 
appeared in THE BLOOD-HORSE of April 24, page 
568. 


A Minimum Horse 


Since racing bounced back from the depression 
period, the minimum purse has been the standard 
set by most tracks. In the last few years, how- 
ever, a few tracks have sought, either by writing 
no claiming races below a certain figure, or by 
barring horses which have proved themselves ex- 
tremely cheap, to set a bottom limit on the 
horses at their meetings. Last week an an- 
nouncement made jointly by the Washington and 
Arlington Park managements barred acceptance 
at the meeting of any horse ‘which in its last 
six starts for a claiming price of $1,250 or less 
did not finish first, second, or third on at least 
one of those occasions.’’ Major Thomas H. Mc- 
Creery, president of the Horsemen's Benevolent 
and Protective Association, immediately deplored 
this practice. 


MEXICO 


Mexico City Closes 


HE highiy successful race meeting which has 
been in progress at Mexico City ended its 
first racing season on June 13, after 45 days of the 
sport. It had convinced fairly dubious horsemen 
that racing has a future at Mexico City. It had 
interested many wealthy and prominent Mexicans 
in owning, racing, and breeding horses. It had 
proved immensely popular with the Mexican 
sporting population, so that even the national 
pastime of bull-fighting may have to look to it- 
self. And it suas been a reasonable financial suc- 
cess, justifying the labor and the good judgment 
of the men who built and operated the track. 
The closing day was featured by a one-mile 
handicap, won rather unexpectedly by San Luis 
Stable’s Battle Hymn, a 7-year-old son of *Bull 
Dog, bred in Kentucky by Coldstream Stud, taken 
into Mexico last winter by A. R. Eppenauer, of 
Texas. Early in the meeting he had been running 
to be claimed for 7,500 pesos. The last three days 
of racing represented an extension for raising 
charity funds. 


International 


It was almost an allied nations victory in the 
Stakes Jockey Club Mexicano (6,250 pesos added, 
3-year-olds and up, seven furlongs) June 3, when 
the American-bred Kiosk (114), with a Russian 
name, an English sire, and a French dam, won 
for the Mexican-owned Establo Jalisco. It was 
also something of a shock to those who had 
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backed the San Luis Stable’s entry of Battle 
Hymn (119) and Zac’s Gal (107) down to 2 to 5. 

Kiosk won the simplest way; she took the track, 
drew five lengths ahead of the field, and though 
she tired at the end she lasted to win by two 
lengths from Battle Hymn, which was second 
throughout but was never a serious threat to the 
winner. R. Rodriguez’s Away We Go (119) was 
two more lengths back in third place, with Mrs. 
G. J. de Pagliai’s Brown Blizzard (119) a well 
beaten fourth. Pacifica (114) and Zac’s Gal fol- 
lowed in order. All of the starters had been rac- 
ing in claiming races at the Mexico City track, 
but in the 10,000- and 14,000-peso brackets. Time, 
:23, :47, 1:1315, 1:2744, track slow. Stakes di- 
vision, 4,500 pesos, 1,250 pesos, 625 pesos, 325 
pesos. 


; { Polymelus by Cyllene—Maid Marian 
Phateris \ Bromus by Sainfoin—Cheery 
“BY-PASS II (Brown, 1928) 
| Poor Boy by Perth—Philae 
Communicative | Communique by Spearmint—Depeche 
KIOSK (Brown mare, 1938) 
*Ksar { Bruleur by Chouberski—Basse Terre 
\ Kizil Kourgan by Omnium t1—Kasbah 
*MINARET II (Bay, 1927) ‘ 
; { Mordant by War Dance—Magdala 
Lisette IX \ St. Lucre by St. Serf—*Fairy Gold 
No. 9 family. Estate of C. T. Grayson, breeder; Establo Jalisco, 
owner; H. T. Palmer, trainer. 


Kiosk, not previously placed in a stakes, has 
started 68 times, won 10 races, finished second 13 
times, third eight times, and has earned $10,209. 

*MINARET II, raced once unplaced in France, 
eight foals. Winner, Kiosk (stakes, above). Pro- 
ducers, Brave Lady, Minnant (dam of the stakes 
winners Augury, Magnificent). LISETTE IX, of 
racing age during the war years, unraced, 12 
foals. Winners, Night and Morning, *Lizard 
(Les Pris La Fleche, as d’Atout, Patuxent in 
France, Manly Memorial Steeplechase’ twice, 
Chevy Chase, Wheatley Steeplechases), *Liseuse 
(dam of Effulgent, winner Grand Prix du Conseil 
General), Listen In (dam of Confidence, winner 
Grand Prix de Deauville, Poule des Foals, pro- 
ducer), Euphrates. Producers, *Escuina (dam of 
Bateau, Jean Bart), *Minaret II (above). ST. 
LUCRE, winner, 11 foals. Winners, Cicerone II, 
Golden Legend (dam of the stakes winners and 
sires Dark Legend, Golden Orb), Luciana (dam 
of the stakes winner Lost Friend; grandam of the 
stakes winners Lusignan, Rebenti), St. Leu (Prix 
de Caen, Prix du Prince de Galles), Assurbanipal, 
Zariba (Grand Criterium d’Ostende, Prix Morny, 
Prix Penelope, Prix Daru, dam of the stakes win- 
ners Goyescas, Rorrida, Goya II, Abjer). Pro- 
ducer, Lisette IX (above). The fourth dam, 
*Fairy Gold, was a stakes winner and dam of 
Fair Play, Friar Rock, Golden Measure, and six 
other winners. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Half Through at Suffolk Downs 


HE racing of June 12 brought the first half 
of the Suffolk Downs meeting to a close, this 
being the thirtieth of the scheduled 60 days. There 
has been talk of an extension, in the event that 
transportation troubles prevent Rockingham Park 
from opening, but no announcement has been 
made as yet from New Hampshire. 
The high tide of business at the Boston track 
continued last week. The Saturday program 
brought out a crowd of 19,500, and betting totaled 
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$881,899. This brought the total for the meet- 
ing to $18,229,663, for a daily average of $607,- 
655. At the same stage last year the average for 
what was considered a highly successful venture 
was $486,327. 

The racing for the Saturday crowd consisted 
of a $5,000 stakes event, an allowance race worth 
$1,275, and six claiming events, one of which was 
run for a purse of $1,675. The stakes event went 
to Abram S. Hewitt’s Some Chance. The allow- 
ance event was for 2-year-olds, and H. P. Met- 
calf’s Dog Day was the winner. Dog Day is a 
home-bred by *Abbot’s Nymph out of the *Bull 
Dog mare Dog Flower. The best claiming event 
went to W. Gullatt’s Quakertown, a Jamestown 
gelding which was running to be claimed for $3,- 
500. A 11.-mile event for $1,000 platers brought 
a new track record—-a fair commentary on the 
class of horses which race at a distance—-when 
J. Yancey Christmas’ *Connachta, an English- 
bred by Achtenan, won in 2:32. 


Another $100,000 Winner 


Some Chance (112), purchased from Calumet 
Farm by Abram S. Hewitt primarily for stud 
duty, added $4,470 more to the profit over his 
purchase price (not announced, reported about 
$7,000) and became another $100,000 winner 
June 12, when he got up at the end of the Plym- 
outh Rock Handicap ($5,000 added, 3-year-olds 
and up, six furlongs) at Suffolk Downs. It may 
be some time before news of the victory reaches 
his owner, for Mr. Hewitt is out of the country 
on a Government mission. 

Pinetree Farm’s Valdina Alpha (116) was a 
slight favorite, and it was he which pushed the 
pace of Hicomb (108) until the Hi-jack gelding 
had enough, and then kept at H. G. Bedwell’s 
Sollure (3, 109) when the 3-year-old took over. 
Sollure had a little too much run, however, and 
was drawing away from the favorite when Some 
Chance, closing boldly on the outside, yoked him 
in the last sixteenth, beat him a head just at the 
end. Sollure was a length and a half ahead of 
Valdina Alpha, with Glenn Felkner’s Eric Knight 
(103) a fairly good fourth. In order followed 
Kingfisher (113), K. Dorko (110), Hicomb, Mixer 
(108), Burgaway (107), and Black Grip (3, 103). 
Time, :23, :46, 1:10%5, track fast. Stakes division, 
$4,470, $1,000, $500, $250. 


Fair Pl f Hastings by Spendthrift—*Cinderella 
alr Play \ *Fairy Gold by Bend Or—Dame Masham 
CHANCE PLAY — 1923) 
{Ethelbert by *Eothen—*Maori [ Bower 
*Quelle Chance | <Qu'Elle est Belle II by *Rock Sand—*Queen’s 
SOME CHANCE (Chestnut colt, 1939) 
f *Sun Briar by Sundridge—*Sweet Briar 
ompey \ Cleopatra by Corcyra—*Gallice 
SOME POMP (om, 
*Polymelian by Polymelus—*Pasquita 
Some More \ *Kiss Again by Tracery—Stolen Kiss (No. 3) 
Calumet Farm, breeder; A. S. Hewitt, owner; B. F. Christmas, trainer. 


Some Chance, winner of the Roseben Handicap 
May 29 (for the second year), has started 33 
times, won 10 races, finished second six times, 
third twice, and has earned $103,195. Particulars 
of his pedigree appeared in THE BLOOD-HORSE of 
June 5, page 711. 


«« » » 


APPRENTICE Lee Madden got his first winner 
June 9 at Fairmount Park on Generalis. Madden, 
a 16-year-old from Ontario, Oregon, and under 
contract to Odie Clelland, is a brother of Jockey 
Darrell Madden. 
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CANADA 


Long Branch 


RANSFERRED successfully to Dufferin Park 

to ease transportation strains, the Long 
Branch meeting ran out its seven-day meeting in 
satisfactory fashion, ending with the racing of 
June 15. The Saturday program, featured by the 
Orpen Memorial Handicap, brought out a crowd 
estimated, probably liberally, at 20,000. The fea- 
ture was won by MacDonald Stable’s Tulachmore, 
a Worthmore 3-year-old which had finished very 
strongly in the King’s Plate at Woodbine Park, 
though getting no farther up than third. The 
supporting event was the $1,000 Woodstock Hand- 
icap, won unexpectedly by Shamrock Stable’s 
Blue Gino, a Kilmer-bred son of *Gino which 
scored at 13 to 1. 

Dufferin Park, having played host to Long 
Branch, now embarks on its own meeting. Duffer- 
in has seven days, beginning on June 16, running 
through June 23, after which Canadiai racing 
passes to Hamilton. 


Long Branch Handicap 


Chris Stable’s Jacless (118), running from be- 
hind in the last half-mile, won the Long Branch 
Handicap ($3,000 added, 3-years-olds and up, 
1%, miles) at the Long Branch-Dufferin Park 
meeting June 9. He was three-fourths of a length 
ahead of J. G. Fair’s McMark (109), which made 
most of the pace, and Miss J. Beattie’s Star Whiz 
(112) was a moderate third. F. H. Schelke’s 
Shepperton (115), odds-on-favorite, was fourth, 
followed by Frobisher (112), Eagle Town (111), 
and Tell Me More (115). Time, :2415, :493s, 
1:16%5, 1:4535, 1:3515, track fast. Stakes division, 
$2,100, $700, $350, $175, $75. 


{ Swynford by John o’ Gaunt—Canterbury Pilgrim 


Sansovine \ Gondolette by Loved One—Dongola 
*JACOPO (Brown, 1928) 
Black Ray f Black Jester by Polymelus—Absurdity 
) Lady Brilliant by Sundridge—Our Lassie 
JACLESS (Dark bay colt, 1938) 
Whisk — { Broomstick by Ben Brush—*Elf 


\ Audience by Sir Dixon—Sallie McClelland 
CLOUDLESS. (Chestnut, 1926) 
Sky Blue { “All Gold by Persimmon—Dame d'Or 
\ Blue Girl by Sir Dixon—Bonnie Blue I! (No. 4) 


A. B. Hancock, breeder; Chris Stable, owner; B. S. Chris, trainer. 


Jacless, winner of the Hamilton Handicap last 
year and placed in four other Canadian stakes, 
including the Long Branch Handicap, has started 
35 times, won six races, finished second seven 
times, third four times, and has earned $10,992. 

CLOUDLESS, unraced, eight foals. Winners, 
Nawab, Landscape, Jacless (stakes, above). SKY 
BLUE, winner, eight foals. Winners, Cerulean, Rip 
Rap (Walden, Peconic, Au Revoir, California 
Handicaps, sire), Skibo, Upsweep, Cynara, Love- 
ly Day. Producer, Cloudless (above). BLUE GIRL, 
winner Juvenile, Eclipse, Great Trial, Great 
American, Great Fillies, Ladies’, Gazelle Stakes, 
12 foals. Winners, Dalenburg, Blue Dress, Eton 
Blue, Delft (stakes, producer), *Blume (stakes, 
producer), *Cobalt, Blue Laddie (stakes), Sky 
Blue (producer, above). Producer, Blue Grass. 


Tulachmore Gets One 


The sixth running of the Orpen Memorial Hand- 
icap ($5,000 added, 3- and 4-year-olds foaled in 
Canada, 11,, miles) at the Long Branch meeting 
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(at Dufferin Park) on June 12 found the 4-year- 
olds Shepperton (122) and the selling plater 
Patrisius (108) opposing a band of four 3-year- 
olds. Shepperton, owned by F. H. Schelke, was 
made an odds-on favorite. It was the second time 
in succession he had gone to the post at odds-on, 
and for the second straight time he was beaten. 

The winner, which ran Sheperton down in the 
last furlongs and beat him more than two lengths, 
was MacDonald Stable’s Tulachmore (3, 107), 
ridden by Jockey H. Woodhouse. Shepperton 
was second, five lengths ahead of Mrs. R. E. Web- 
ster’s Gray Syngo (3, 105), and the King’s Plate 
winner, C. H. Hemstead’s Paolita (3, 109), was 
an indifferent fourth. Patrisius and Great Mark 
(3, 108) followed in order. Time :24, :49, 1:152s, 
1:44%5, 1:5145, track fast. Stakes division, $2,- 
700, $1,000, $550, $350, $200, $100. 


{ Broomstick by Ben Brush—*Elf 
Tiuanderer \ Jersey Lightning by Hamburg—Daisy F. 
WORTHMORE (Chestnut, 1921) 
| Dick Welles by King Eric—Tea’s Over 
Lady Meon'et \ Moon'et by Donald A.—Koenigen 
TULACHMORE (Chestnut colt. 1940) 
{ Verwood by Grey Plume—*Kildonan 
Machensie \ Guerroyante by Flying Fox—Thais 
TULACH ARD 1929) 
Shanty { *Hourless by *“Negofol—Hour Glass 11 
| Shelving by Trap Rock—Shilda (No. 12 family) 


W. H. Wright, breeder: MacDonald Stable, owner; W. E. MacDonald, 
trainer. 


Tulachmore placed twice in stakes last year, 
and was third in the King’s Plate this season, but 
had not previously won a stakes event. He has 
started 14 times, won three races, finished second 
four times, third twice, and has earned $6,400. 

TULACH ARD, winner, six foals. Winners, Tule- 
by, Dark Flyer, Shanty Bay, Tulachmore (stakes, 


above). SHANTY, unraced, nine foals. Winners, 
The Tout, Tulach Ard (producer, above), Hut 
(producer), Bungalow (producer), Maisonette, 


Shanteb (twin), Home Burning. SHELVING, un- 
raced, five foals, all fillies. Producers, Shuttle 
(dam of the stakes winner Commuter), Shanty 
(above), Sash, Toyshelf (dam of the stakes win- 
ner Toolbox). 


«« »» 


Louisville Breeders Organize 


An organization of Thoroughbred breeders in 
the vicinity of Louisville was effected during the 
Churchill Downs meeting this spring, got down 
to its second regular meeting June 10, with Dr. 
W. W. Dimock, of the Department of Animal Hus- 
bandry, University of Kentucky, as the speaker. 
The group, officially nameu the Kentucky Thor- 
oughbred Breeders Association, includes more 
than 40 members. It is organized for the same 
general purposes as the Thoroughbred Club of 
America, which meets at Lexington, but is not 
in competition with that organization, many 
breeders being members of both clubs. It follow- 
ed the Thoroughbred Club rather definitely in 
electing Sam H. Stone president, for Mr. Stone’s 
brother, James C. Stone, is president of the Lex- 
ington group. Vice presidents are J. Graham 
Brown and E. D. Axton, and Wathen Knebelkamp 
is secretary. 


«« »» 


THE apprentice license granted by the Illinois 
Racing Board to Donald Pinkstaff was withdrawn 
last week, when the rider failed to pass the eye 
test required by the Board. 
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NEWS NOT 


By Brownie Leach 


N opening day at Aqueduct’s current meeting 

Jockey Conn McCreary had the mount on 
Greentree Stable’s The Rhymer in the Queens 
County Hanaicap. An eighth of a mile from the 
wire he was in last place, but in typical McCreary 
style he brought The Rhymer from last to first 
in the final furlong to win by a nose. In the 
stands Trainer John Gaver turned a pained face 
to a companion and said, “I wish McCreary 
wouldn't do that to me.” 

On Saturday, June 12, Trainer Gaver sent Devil 
Diver to the post in the Carter Handicap. This 
time Jockey George Woolf had the mount. A fur- 
long from the finish Devil Diver wasn’t last, but 
he had the last horse, Market Wise, beaten only 
a head. Like McCreary, the rider of Devil Diver 
took his mount to first place in the final furlong 
to win by a head. The same companion wasn’t 
sitting alongside Trainer Gaver in the stands, 
but whoever was alongside the Greentree trainer 
probably heard him mutter something like: “TI 
wish McCreary and Woolf wouldn’t do that to 
me.” But nobody’s going to feel sorry for him. 


It is important that horsemen planning to 
attend the yearling sales at Keeneland in 
August make their railroad and hotel reser- 
vations immediately. Please do so at once. 
For room accommodations write Len B. 
Shouse, care Lafayette Hotel, Lexington. He 
has assumed the job of seeing that everyone 
has a place to stay. 


After more than two years of effort Lexington 
and central Kentucky, together with other inter- 
ested cities, have finally received approval of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for establishment of an 
east-west air route through Lexington. In all 
probability the service will not be available until 
after the war because the Lexington airport can- 
not procure under present restrictions the mater- 
ial necessary for completion. 

The airport, located directly across the highway 
from Keeneland Race Course, is completed as far 
as runways are concerned, and Army officers who 
have inspected it have declared the field one of 
the best of its kind in the nation. But lighting 
equipment, buildings, and other necessary facili- 
ties are not now obtainable. 

Eastern Air Lines, Inc., will provide the east- 
west service. Several years ago—before construc- 
tion of the airfield was even started—the Delta 
Air Lines was granted a _ north-south route 
through Lexington. When peace does come and 
the air field can be completely finished the two 
air lines serving Lexington are going to mean 
much to horsemen. 


People: Alex B. Gordon is in Kentucky pur- 
chasing 20 yearlings for the Barrington Stable. 
He expected to complete his purchases this week. 
William B. Miller, owner of Greenwich Stud, was 
in Kentucky inspecting the yearlings which he 
will offer in the sale at Keeneland August 9, 10, 
and 11. 

Sefton Tranter, who was recently released from 
Army life, is now engaged in defense work in 
New York City. Trainer Preston Burch left New 
York racing long enough for a quick look at a 
number of the yearlings which will be offered in 
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the Lexington sales. Charles E. Perkins, owner 
of Alisal Ranch at Solvang, Calif., is ill in a hos- 
pital there. 


BOOKS 


Bloodstock Breeders’ Review 


OMEWHAT curtailed in size, but not in the 

completeness of its statistical sections, the 
1942 volume of the Bloodstock Breeders’ Review 
is now off the presses, and the first copies arrived 
in the United States this week. 

The Review shows sales in England of 1,140 
lots of horses by public auction in 1942, for an 
average of 368!) guineas, or approximately $1,500 
at the present rate of exchange. By way of com- 
parison, 1,914 lots were sold in the United States 
last year, and the average was $489. 

The shrinkage of English racing has of course 
been great. Last year there were 80 racing days 
against the normal 329, and there were only 356 
winners. According to the Review, there were 
fewer than 1,500 horses in training in Great 
Britain; however, stakes money showed an in- 
crease of £37,000 over 1941. The effect of the 
war on breeding activities was reflected by the 
fact that the number of foals registered in 1942 

2,282—-is the lowest recorded since 1888, and is 
down about 400 below 1941. Peak production in 
recent years was that of 1939, when 3,675 were 
registered. Stakes money has dropped from 
£731,826 in 1938 (the last normal year) to about 
£150,000. 

Yet the tone of the 1942 Review is optimism, a 
quite unshakable conviction that 


The British Turf—the evergreen British Turf—will 
be here to welcome on their victorious return the 
many friends and readers of the Review in all parts 
of the world, and also that greater army, now so 
widely scattered, which has always and in ll 
places so keenly followed the fortunes of the British 
Thoroughbred. 

The Review contains the usual statistical tables, 
of winning sires, 2-year-old sires, broodmare 
sires, leading breeders, and other material which 
make it an invaluable reference to English racing. 

J. H. P. 


«« »» 


Just As Good, So Far 


John Marsch’s Occupy, full brother to last 
year’s leading 2-year-old, Occupation, came up for 
his second start June 14 at Lincoln Fields. He 
had won his first start by seven lengths, and he 
won his second by eight, going the five furlongs 
in :5945. He ran in front all the way and the 
juvenile that tried to run with him finished 
seventh of eight. 

At the same time last year Occupation had 
won his first two starts, had been beaten in the 
Joliet Stakes by Littletown. 


«« »» 


Cancellation at Dusseldorf 


A race program scheduled for June 13 at Dus- 
seldorf, in «astern Germany, was canceled for 
“technical reasons."’ Two days before, the Royal 
Air Force had dropped 2,000 tons of bombs on 
Dusseldorf. 
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Claiming, Class, 
And Purses 


N June 9 a committee of horsemen, assembled 

at the invitation of the Thoroughbred Racing 
Associations of the United States, Inc., met with 
a T. R. A. committee at its offices, 400 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, and presented the rec- 
ommendations which follow. The statement was 
over the signatures of Hal Price Headley, John 
M. Gaver, and Anthony Pelleteri, representing 
tne American Thoroughbred Breeders Associa- 
tion, and Walter J. Salmon, representing infor- 
mally the group of breeders which have met 
twice in Lexington this year primarily to discuss 
and make decisions concerning the yearling sales. 
J. A. Estes, secretary of the A. T. B. A. and 
secretary to the committee, presented the report, 
along with Messrs. Gaver, Pelleteri, and Salmon. 
Arthur B. Hancock was also a member of the 
committee, but found it impossible to participate 
in the proceedings. 

Representing the T. R. A. were President John 
C. Clark (Hialeah), Harrj Parr (Pimlico), Charles 
F. Adams (Suffolk Downs), Judge James E. 
Dooley (Narragansett Park), Walter Donovan 
(Garden State), and Executive Secretary Alex 
M. Robb. 


BJECTIVE. Tne Committee secks to recom- 

mend to race tracks a few principles which, 
if followed in makiny ihe conditions of races, 
may be expected to bring about (1) an improve- 
ment in the class of racing, (2) an improvement 
in the economic status cf Thoroughbred breeders, 
and (3) an improvement in the horsemanship of 
many irainers and the sportsmanship of many 
owners of rece horses, from which should pro- 
ceed an increase in public enthusiasm for the 
sport. 


Claiming Races. It is the Committee’s con- 
viction that many of the most porsistent ills of 
the Turf in America have their origin in the ex- 
tremely high percentage of claiming races, rang- 
ing from about 56 per cent at the highest-class 
tracks up to about 92 per cent. The prevalence 
of claiming races has resulted in an unfortunate 
division of the owners of race horses into two 
groups, those who breed or privately purchase 
their racing stock and those who establish and 
maintain their stables chiefly by claiming. An- 
other most unfortun“te result is the fact that the 
earning capacity, and hence the value, of middle- 
class horses is held at a very low level in com- 
parison with that of the cheaper grades of plat- 
ers. The fact that a cheap plater frequently 
earns more than a horse of near stakes class con- 
fuses the market, sets a premium upon cheap- 
ness, and discourages the buying of good horses 
by those who prefer the sport of racing to the 
business of claiming. 

We recommend that each track make an effort 
to reduce the percentage of claiming races to as 
low a figure as possible, substituting non-claim- 
ing conditions especially in the case of the higher- 
priced claiming races. It would be a most effec- 
tive gain for the Turf in general if the percentage 
of claiming races ranged, say, fiom 40 to 75 per 
cent rather than from 56 to 92 per cent. 
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It is further suggested that in all races where 
the bottom claiming price is $2,000 or less, the 
purse shall not be greater than the prevailing 
minimum at the meeting. 


Gradation of Purses to Class. The Committee 
recommends that greater attention be paid to the 
important matter of graduating the size of the 
purse to the class of the race, and it commends 
those tracks which are already making progress 
in that direction. It suggests the following work- 
ing plan: 


When the track has determined the aver- 
age Gaily distribution it can afford to make 
in overnight races, let the condition book be 
so written that the overnight purses are 
graduated, in numerous steps, from the mini- 
mum purse to at least twice the minimum. 


If the above recommendations are followed, it 
is believed that vacing secretaries will find it 
much easier to fill overnight races with non- 
claiming conditions than is the case at present. 
A large reservoir of middle-class horses, easy to 
classify for racing purposes, would be created 
from two sources, (1) from horses which now 
have little opportunity to run except in moderate- 
and high-priced claiming events, and (2) from 
horses which would be brought into action in a 
series of races in which the purses would be 
graded according to the class of competition. If 
the purses were graded according to class, then 
conditions for future races could be written ac- 
cording to previous pe:formances, with horses 
barred from races on the basis of the largest 
purses earned within a specified period or the 
number of races won within the class. The 
horses which ran, and thus classified themselves, 
in such races would lend themselves in many 
ways to the use of the racing secretary in setting 
up a continuing series of graded races, condition 
races, handicaps with special limitations (as for 
non-winners of a specified number of races or of 
a stated sum), and other races with non-claiming 
conditions. 

This principle should be applied to 2-year-old 
races as well as others. The Committee believes 
that one of the reasons for low yearling prices 
lies with the policy which most race tracks fol- 
low in the matter of distribution in non-claiming 
overnight races for 2-year-olds. Two-year-olds 
should be allowed more opportunities, outside of 
stakes races, to run for purses higher than the 
minimum. 

Graded Races. It is the Committee’s impres- 
sion that full advantage has not been taken of 
the cpportunities for graded races. It suggests 
that the better horses at each of the more im- 
portant meetings should be divided into Grades 
A, B, C, and D, with enough horses in each of the 
last three grades to provide numerous good con- 
tests. The grading should be done by a commit- 
tee of three engaged by the association for that 
special purpose. 


Flily and Mare Races. The Committee recom- 
mends a general increase in the number of non- 
claiming races for fillies and mares, and suggests 
that, to a limited degree, the plan stated above 
can be applied to bring about this increase. It 
is highly important to the breeding industry that 
such races be provided. 

Distance Races. It is further suggested that 
an increase be effected in the number of non- 
claiming distance races (11, to miles), 
through an application of the graduated purse 
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scale outlined above, or otherwise. Distance rac- 
ing is highly important for maintaining the 
stamina of the breed, for making the American 
breeder more nearly independent of foreign im- 
portations, for the greater satisfaction of the 
racing public; but for the purposes of the pres- 
ent discussion it is chiefly important because it 
could develop a new category of performers, 
high-class, good, and moderate, which would al- 
low the racing secretary more freedom in offer- 
ing good-class racing under non-claiming condi- 
tions, and thus would make it easier to reduce the 
number of claiming races. 

In this connection, however, the Committee 
cannot endorse the policy, made effective in re- 
cent years by some of the better tracks, of offer- 
ing trainers’ awards in cheap distance races. The 
effect © this policy has been to persuade trainers 
to run, and to claim, many cheap-class, old, and 
more or less crippled horses in such races. Fur- 
ther, the purses in many of these overnight dis- 
tance races appear to have been larger than the 
class of the horse justified. Perhaps this is a 
necessary preliminary to the reestablishment of 
distance racing with gcod horses, but the Com- 
mittee believes that the best way to set up dis- 
tance racing on a permanent basis is by regularly 
offering such races with purses graded according 
to the class of horses they bring into competition. 


STUD NEWS 
Le Mar Farm Sold 


HE Le Mar Stock Farm of the late Leo J. 

Marks was sold last week to George L. Bagby, 
of New York City, along with the stallions Mis- 
step and Canaan and seven broodmares, and it 
was announced that the farm would continue to 
operate as a Thoroughbred nursery. A. B. Kars- 
ner, Jr., who has had the farm under lease since 
Mr. Marks’ death, will be manager of the estab- 
lishment. 


Le Mar Stock Farm, a few miles out cf Lexing- 
ton on the road to Paris, includes 287 acres, a 
large residence, and a number of well-improved 
buildings. A part of it is used for general farm- 
ing, and crops of tobacco, corn, and barley are in 
progress now. 

Misstep, principal stallion at the farm, is an 18- 
year-old son of Upset—-St. Theresa, by Marathon. 
He was bred by A. E. Hundley and Sons, near 
Danville, Ky., and Mr. Marks bought him at the 
Saratoga sales for $5,000. Misstep, one of the 
best of a great crop, won $182,815 and 21 races, 
including the Fairmount Derby, American Na- 
tional Futurity, Arlington, Bryan Memorial, La 
Salle, Steger, Bowie Thanksgiving, Crete, Great 
Western Handicaps, and the Washington Park 
Handicap twice. He was second to Reigh Count 
in the Kentucky Derby. He entered the stud in 
1932, was given a limited opportunity, has sired 
the stakes winners Moonson, Marson, Mar Le, 
and Tragic Ending, and other good winners. 

Canaan, a 19-year-old son of *Hourless——*La 
Chananeenne, by La Samaritain, raced for five 
seasons and won 13 races and $23,495, placed in 
several stakes. He went to the stud in 1931, and 
the only stakes winner he sired is Many Stings, 
winner of the Widener Handicap in 1940. Many 
Stings is now a pensioner at the farm. 

Mr. Bagby also purchased a half-interest in 
seven sucklings, in which Mr. Karsner also holds 
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an interest. 

are: 

Strong, br., 1930, by Man o' War—*Lady Comfey, by 
Roi Herode. 

More News, br., 1933, by Misstep—*Pouponne, by Black 
Jester. 

Lausanne, b., 1934, by Starpatic--Idolatress, by *Blue 
Pete. 

May Mack, b., 1932, by *Epinard—Mary Belle, by Ballot. 

Moongazer, ch., 1927, by *North Star III—Benanet, by 
*St. Avonious. 

Sunny Spain, br., 1930, by Golden Boss—*Dona Valdes, 
by Cerval. 

Gloria Monk, br., 1930, by *Monk’s Way—Gloria Quayle, 
by *Ambassador IV. 


Death of *Bel Aethel 


An intestinal inflammation took the life of 
Mereworth Stud’s *Bel Aethel on June 6. The 
stallion was bred in France by Jefferson Davis 
Cohn in 1933, by *Aethelstan II out of that re- 
markable producer Plucky Liege, dam of *Bull 
Dog, *Sir Gallahad III, *Quatre Bras II, Bois 
Roussel (Epsom Derby), and Admiral Drake. 
He won good races in France at two and three, 
and also won the Coronation Cup in England, was 
third in the Alexandra Handicap and Ascot Gold 
Vase. He started 25 times, racing only once in 
his 5-year-old season, and won four races. He 
earned 149,027 francs in France, and £221 in 
first monies in England. 

In 1939 Senator J. J. Parkinson purchased *Bel 
Aethel and retired him to First Flier Stud, Pol- 
lardstown, in County Kildare, Ireland. He was 
limited during this season to ten mares, and it was 
announced in the Jrish Field (Dublin) that his 
book had filled, at £50 a season, in the first week 
after his retirement was announced. The return 
of mares for 1940 does not list any foals by him, 
however, and he had no winning 2-year-olds in 
England or Ireland last year, so that he seems to 
have had no progeny during his first season. Late 
in the year he was purchased by Walter Salmon 
for Mereworth Stud, and was brought to America. 
Thoroughbred interests in Hungary had been 
dickering for the stallion, but the war put a stop 
to the negotiations. 

His first American foals were born in 1941. 
There were 24 living foals in the crop, and to 
date six of these have won. He was bred to about 
35 mares in 1942, and at the time of his death 
had served about 20 mares this spring. 


The seven broodmares purchased 
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Detroit 


ITH a fast track for its June 12 program, 

Detroit completed the first 19 days of its 
long 73-day summer meeting, and the Saturday 
card included nine races. The principal event 
was the $7,500 overnight Cadillac Handicap, won 
by the favorite, Mrs. E. McCuan’s Wise Moss, 5- 
year-old mare by Wise Counsellor. She had won 
the same race last year, when it was a $5,000 
affair. 

The supporting race was a $2,500 event at 11j,¢ 
miles, and this was taken by A. F. Wall's Bonnie 
Andrew, a 6-year-old gelding by Sir Andrew, bred 
by Belair Stud. One other non-claiming event 
was on the card, a five-furlong allowance affair 
for 2-year-olds. Cragin and Holst’s Valdina 
Senora, a filly by Petrose, ran in front nearly all 
the way to win cleverly. The other six races 


were under claiming conditions. 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


OF 
THE TURF 


Wine and Watermelon 


HE photograph here reproduced came to THE 
BLOoOD-HORSE recently through the courtesy 
of John L. O'Connor, who divides his time be- 
tween the hustling banks of the Hudson and the 
quiet hills and valleys of Schuylerville, a few 
miles from Saratoga. Mr. O’Connor, an authority 
on early American racing history, is acquainted 
with a great deal of the last half-century of it at 
first hand, has collected a great many such nos- 
talgic items as the accompanying picture, made 
at Sheepshead Bay in 1896. 
The three men seated at the left are Bob Rose, 
a Mr. Levy, and George Swatts, all bookmakers of 
the period. Next is Jockey Henry Griffin, one of 
the great riders of his time. Griffin, who was 
born in New York in December 1876, and died in 
Brooklyn in December 1930, won the Belmont 
Stakes and Toboggan Handicap of 1896 with 
Hastings, the Suburban of the same year with 
the powerful Henry of Navarre, and rode two Fu- 
turity winners in The Butterflies and Requital. 
His greatest day, perhaps, came at Sheepshead 
Bay on August 24, 1895. He won the first race, a 
selling sweepstakes, on Kamsin, and one veteran 
who may remember the occasion is Trainer Max 


GRIFFIN 


JOYNER ROWE 


Hirsch, who had a mount in the same race. Grif- 
fin rode The Butterflies in the second race, the 
Second Fali Handicap, and beat a field including 
Domino. The third race he won with Waltzer. 
The fourth was the Futurity, and he brought 
Requital home in front of Crescendo and others. 
The fifth he won with August Belmont’s Dorian. 
He had no mount in the sixth race. 

Jockey Griffin, who had 187 winners from 600 
mounts in 1895, rode for such owners as the 
Dwyer Brothers, James R. Keene, Pierre Loril- 
lard, E. J. Baldwin, Ed Corrigan, and August Bel- 
mont. The famous Tod Sloan admitted that he 
had learned much of his craft, including the 
“crouching seat,” from Henry Griffin. 

The next figure in the picture, and the only 
surviving member of this ‘‘watermelon and wine” 
party at a race track which has been closed for 
more than 30 years, is Andrew Jackson Joyner, 
who now lives in partial retirement at Erdenheim 
Farm, Chestnut Hill, Pa., but still plays a con- 
siderable part in the management of the Turf in- 
terests of George D. Widener. William Preston 
Burch, father of the present Trainer Preston 
Burch and the late Selby Burch, took him to the 
races for the first time about 1879, gave him a job 
as exercise boy. Mr. Joyner, through whose hands 
have passed such horses as Whisk Broom II, Fair 
Play, Ethelbert, Waterboy, St. James, James- 
town, Chesapeake, and the brilliant filly Tradi- 
tion, was working with Eight Thirty and Your 
Chance as recently as 1941. He trained at various 
times for James B. Haggin, Sydney Paget, the 
elder August Belmont, David Gideon, and W. C. 
Whitney, and later for George D. Widener. 

Before Mr. Joyner had had any connection with 
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Thoroughbreds, he owned a collection of pictures 
of famous horses of his youth, several of them 
ridden by the leading jockey of the early 'seven- 
ties, James Gordon Rowe, and it is Mr. Rowe who 
is seated at the right in the foreground (the man 
between Mr. Joyner and Mr. Rowe is unidenti- 
fied). Mr. Rowe thus represented something of 
a boyhood idol for Mr. Joyner, who was later to 
become one of his closest friends. 

James Rowe, who led American riders in 1871, 
1872, and 1873, riding Harry Bassett among other 
famous horses, made a still greater reputation as 
a trainer. He trained for the Dwyer Brothers, 
later for James R. Keene in the second period of 
the Keene silks, then for August Belmont, and 
finally for Harry Payne Whitney. He sent out 
the winners of seven Futurities, seven Belmont 
Stakes, eight Withers Stakes. He trained such 
horses as Luke Blackburn, Hindoo, Miss Wood- 
ford, Commando, Colin, Sysonby, Celt, Geo. Kin- 
ney, Potomac, and Peter Pan. Under his regime 
the Keene stable led all others for the four years 
from 1905 through 1908. He died rather suddenly 
on August 2, 1929, at the age of 72; flags at Sara- 
toga flew at half-staff and Whichone, one of the 
last high-class horses with which he was con- 
nected, was withdrawn from an engagement. 
Whichone, leading 2-year-old of the season, had 
been saddled that year, however, by the younger 
James Rowe, who had acted as his father’s as- 
sistant, and took over the Whitney stable after his 
father’s death, but died only two years later. 

The man standing at the extreme right is Wil- 
liam A. Gorman, who gave up a career at sea to 
become superintendent of Morris Park, welcomed 
a crowd of 50,000 there on opening day, August 
20, 1889. 


GENERAL ITEMS 


A second request for dates for the Longacres 
track at Seattle has been refused. 

Horsemen in Illinois last week voted 120 to 
90 for retention of the present claiming rule, 
without changes. 

On June 7 the Bay Meadows track gave a check 
for $100,000 to Army Emergency Relief, the sum 
having been raised at the recent meeting there. 

The Western Defense Command has approved a 
plan for a 55-day race meeting at Bay Meadows, 
to open October 2, run through December 18. 

Ralph Neves, on furlough from the 29th Caval- 
ry, is seeking permission to ride at Chicago dur- 
ing his absence from the Army. 

Military authorities in the Western Defense 
Area have refused permission for a race meeting 
at the Golden Gate track. 

W. A. Wisdom, a breeder in Washington State, 
has been appointed to the Washington Horse 
Racing Board. 

The National Stud, owned by the English gov- 
ernment and located in Ireland, has made a “net 
trading profit of £86,372 since it was established 
in 1916. In 1940 it lost £5,579; in 1941, £126. 

The Charles Town meeting began with a daily 
double price of $1,045, only two tickets being sold 
on the winning combination of Night Scot and 
Sunny Del. A parlay would have nearly doubled 
the price. 

The seasonal record for daily double payoffs 
was broken three times in six racing days at 
Suffolk Downs. Highest figure yet was that of 
June 10, when only 18 tickets were sold on Cab- 
inisi and Cherry Crush, with a return of $1,213.40 
for $2. 
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SALES 


The Hipodromo's First Auction 


HE first auction sale of horses at Mexico City’s 
Hipodromo de las Americas was held in the 
paddock Monday, June 7, when only three days 
of charity racing were left of the first season of 
racing at the new Mexican course. According 
to a brief report furnished THE BLOOD-HORSE by 
the management of the track, 72 horses sold for a 
total of 182,100 pesos ($37,546 U. S., figuring the 
dollar at 4.85 pesos), averaging 2,529 pesos 
($521 U. S.). Prices ranged up to 9,500 pesos 
($1,959). A considerable majority of the pur- 
chases were Mexican, a fact which reflects the 
following the Turf has gained in Mexico. 
The following abbrevisted summary of the sale 
was provided from the track office: 


Horse Buyer Price 
W. A. Osborne 3.500 
Virgo ‘ 2,000 
Beauty Flame ... V. Sousa 2,200 
Verda Man M. L. Coreuera 5,000 
Pal’s Folly L. de Valenzuela 2,300 
Potlatch 600 
Col. Bolivar 8. 3,100 
Ariel Cross A. Cuevas 500 
Temper Gen. Medina 500 
Banker Conard Bolivar &. S00 
Kumreigh 4 G. Ellis 3,650 
2.100 
Tursco __ E. Meade 2,600 
Always Glad ........-- 1,300 
-- L. Vinals 2.500 
Kick Off _. Col. Bolivar 750 
Marty 1,700 
Sea Tower H. Peralta 1,700 
Donamont 2,600 
Fern W. 1,500 
Man O'Live Hl. Peralta 1,300 
5,100 
Shasta Bucddy Col. Bolivar 2,100 
Molokama H. Peralta 1,100 
*Loquileau — Col. Bolivar S. 2,500 
Pateley _.. L. Hernandez 1.600 
*Clarion Call G. Alarcon 2,100 
Wise Ace Col. Bolivar 500 
Linprince Col. Bolivar 8. 700 
Panokah L. Hernandez 1,650 
Rock Irish H. Peralta 3.500 
Foam wi H. Peralta 3.500 
Clatehie Col. Bolivar 8. 1,400 
Caralando T. Garza 1.000 
Linda Vee Arrieta 2,400 
Torch Reb E. Rincon G. 1,200 
Snuffer Tron 1.500 
Cannibal Col. Bolivar 8. 1,000 
War Kitt J. Mendez 8. 5.000 
Invincible _. H. Peralta 750 
Goose Quill M. Ugarte de B. 4.900 
Galaery J. Mendez 8. 1.000 
Bostonite V. Sauza 5,000 
Volitive J. Mendez 8. 4,000 
Silver Play ree A. Busiel 4.500 
Carrighatar A. Busiel 9500 
War Away L. Alvarez €. 4,200 
Glennaket F. Meade 2,100 
*Suertero E. Tron 3.100 
Wallingford Arrieta 3,600 
Merry Merry H. Peralta 3,300 
Cantan A. J. Davis 2.000 
Fire Ball Establo DEG. 3.100 
Quib's Bally H. Peralta & 
Soldiers Call A. Mareoni 3.900 
Snow Crescent ‘ E. Meade 1,400 
Bonnie Quib A. Marconi 1,700 
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Race Horse Farms 
In Florida 


Rosemere Farms 


EW who have visited the great cattle-raising 

sections of the interior of Florida will ever 
believe, without seeing, that there is an area of 
the State that can boast fine bluegrass, stately, 
wide-spreading shade trees, and rolling limestone 
land. Yet such is true, and it is on this area 
that Carl G. Rose, long identified with racing in 
Florida, has for some years past raised good- 
looking Thoroughbreds on his Rosemere Farm, 
just outside Ocala, where his chief business in- 
tevests lie. 

Rosemere Farms cover some 3,000 acres, most 
of which is given over to cattle range, only about 
325 acres being devoted to the needs of the Thor- 
oughbred nursery. There is a huge limestone 
quarry on the land which supplies the lime for 
top-dressing as well as for road building pur- 
poses. A half-mile track was recently construct- 
ed, over which the Rose horses are trained before 
being sent to Charlie O’Neal for racing. The 
climate being what it is, horses can run out day 
and night the year round, this section of Florida 
being singularly free from the insect pests that 
abound on the coast in the summer. Pastures are 
clipped as needed, and treated with fertilizer as 
indicated. I saw a lot of home grown alyce 
clover, which seems to make an excellent legume 
feed. Mr. Rose reports this plant as particularly 
suitable to his area, and Florida generally, as 
about 90 per cent of the seed will germinate. 

Carl Rose, who served for three years as chair- 
man of the Florida Racing Commission, and who 
has dene as much as any man in the State for the 
good of clean sport there, is keen to have some 
useful home-breds to carry his colors at Hialeah 
and Tropical Park. To this end Carl obtained 
from the Remount Service a compact, well bal- 
anced stallion in Green Melon, a Robert Sterling 
Clark-bred son of Whichone and *Rambling II, 
by Essexford, to head his little stud. Green 
Melon has a couple of yearlings and a 2-year-old 
that will race and look like making useful racing 
tools. The foals by this son of Whichone are of 
decided promise. 

Among the Rosemere mares are some interest- 
ing individuals, both in breeding and in individu- 
ality. Jacinth, by *Jacopo out of Calycanthus, 
has a most attractive filly foal by Green Melon. 
Raining, by Thundering; Startria, by Start; 
Hazardous, by High Strung; Lady Linda, a 
daughter of Ladysman; and Wise Helen, by the 
defunct Wise Counsellor, are among the brood- 
mares, all of which will be bred to Green Melon, 
and most of which, by the time these lines see 
print, will be nursing Green Melon foals. 

An interesting mare is Startria. Bred by Major 
Henry Leonard, when he was operating his stud 
at Forestville, Md. She was sold later to Col. 
(now Gen.) J. M. “Skinny” Wainwright, whose 
exploits in the present war need no re-telling. 
This mare was winner of the Slipaway Challenge 
Cup and the William Cody Memorial, carrying 
155 and 162 pounds, respectively, and is dam of 
a promising 2-year-old filly, Kitty Rose, by *Epi- 
nard’s son French Boy. 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


Carl Rose, a dynamic personality, indefatigable 
in attaining his objects, is starting out in a 
modest way at Rosemere. He says he wants to 
feel his way for a while, but is firm in his faith 
that in Florida he can preduce as good racing 
tcols as the products of the more northern blue- 
grass countries. Having observed some of the 
results of Mr. Rose’s life’s labors, and seen the 
set-up he has at Ocala, I should not want to bet 
against the proposition. 

NOTHING VENTURE 


Mucho Gusto's Harem 


A much more ambitious venture than that of 
Carl G. Rose, Florida's pioneer in Thoroughbred 
breeding, is that of Frederick C. Peters, who has 
recently set aside a portion of his 4,500-acre 
estate near Fort Lauderdale for the production 
of race horses, stocked it with the stallion Mucho 
Gusto and a dozen mares purchased from or 
through Mrs. J. M. Hubbard, of Anchorage, Ky. 
Some six hundred miles farther south than the 
Rose farm at Ocala, Mr. Peters’ farm probably 
will be the southernmost Thoroughbred nursery 
in the United States. 

Mr. Peters, one of the wealthiest men in Ameri- 
ca, has numerous business interests over the 
country, and is now making his first venture into 
Thoroughbred breeding. 

The old hero Much Gusto, which is to head the 
new stud, is by Marvin May (son of *McGee) 
out of Sweetheart Time, by Hanbridge. He took 
nine years of campaigning to lift his earnings 
above the $100,000 mark, and when he retired 
late in 1942 at the age of 10 he was one of the 
best known and most popular horses in racing. 
Last December Mrs. Hubbard bought him from 
Kirby Ramsey, sent him to Mrs. T. M. Murphy’s 
Golden Maxim Stud near Louisville, where he 
made his first stud season in 1943, being bred to 
about 15 mares. In March of this year Mrs. 
Hubbard sold him to Mr. Peters and Stefan H. 
Zachar, of Miami, and he was shipped to the 
Peters farm in May. 

The mares purchased by Mr. Peters were to be 
shipped to Florida about mid-June. They are: 
Miss Porter, by The Porter, with ch. f. by Hash, 
not bred in 1943; Sweet Forever, by *Royal Min- 
strel, with b. f. by Hash, bred to Hash; Nice 
Goin, by Whiskalong, bred to Mucho Gusto; 
Georgia Meaden, by Vito, bred to Mucho Gusto; 
*Bilow Taps (colt foal by Hash died), by Apelle, 
bred to Hash; Veeks, by Transmute, with b. c. by 
Arabs Arrow, bred to **Hilltown; Mouette, by 
Pompey, bred to Mucho Gusto; Elizabeth Ken- 
nedy, by Busy American, with br. f. by Flint 
Shot, bred to *Hilltown; Gay Bridge, by Gay 
Monarch, with ch. f. by Sarada, bred to Sarada; 
Irish Play (lost filly foal by Arabs Arrow), bred 
to *Hilltown; Queen Barge, by Annapolis, not 
bred; Top Band, by *Bright Knight, bred to Hash. 

In addition to the mares two yearlings were 
to be sent to the farm, a chestnut filly by Slave 
Ship out of Veeks and a brown or black colt by 
Bostonian: out of *Blow Taps. 


«« »» 


Occupation Nears a Race 


On June 8 John Marsch’s Occupation proved 
he had retained his 1942 speed by working three 
furlongs in :3345, and on the following day he 
went six furlongs in 1:13; in good style. 
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FOALS OF 


Alisal Ranch, Charles E. Perkins and 
Mrs. M. Russell Perkins, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Ginger Rogers, by Sir Andrew: B. f. by Flying Ebony, 
April 17. (Alisal Corporation.) 

Her Majesty, by *Teddy: B. f. by Flying Ebony, May 
13. Mare to Flying Ebony. (Alisal Corporation.) 
Kluani, by Sir Andrew: Br. f. by Flying Ebony, March 
27. Mare to Flying Ebony. (Alisal Corporation.) 
Idvllic. by Flying Ebony: B. c. by *Soon Over, March 
5. (Alisal Corporation.) 

Teddy's Squaw, by *Teddy: B. f. by Flying Ebony, 
May 6. Mare to Flying Ebony. (Alisal Corporation.) 

Cc. M. Armstrong, Seagraves, Texas 

Kerry Ways. by Kilkerry: Br. c. by Letalone, June 5. 
Mare to Letalone. 

Ira Drymon, Lexington 

Adelia_B., by Cee Jay Jay: Ch. ¢. by Jean Bart, March 
19. Mare to Ladysman. 

Citronella, by Eternal: B. f. by Sun Teddy, April 4. 
Mare to Chance Plav. 

Come Home, by Jean Valjean: B. f. by Only One, May 
2. Mare to Only One. (Eugene Lutz.) 

Distraught, by Mad Hatter: Blk. f. by Balladier, June 
3. Mare to Challedon. 

Ellen H., by Display: B. c. by *Hypnotist II, April 28. 
Mare to Black Servant. 

Manakoora, by *Bull Dog: B. f. by Jean Bart, March 14. 
Mare to Challedon, 

Miss Fire. by *Under Fire: B. c. by Carrier Pigeon, 
March 31. Mare to Challedon. 

My Clair, bv Sunference: Ch. ¢. by Invermark, April 11. 
Mare to Kenty. (Ed Johnstone.) 

Noble Gift, by Toro: B. c. by Only One, March 27. 
Mare to Challedon. 

Sin, by *Stefan the Great: B. f. by Only One, April 11. 
Mare to Easy Mon. (Ira Drymon and George T. Price 
Estate.) 

Strathspey, by *Strathleven: Ch. c. by Jean Bart, May 
14. Mare to Sun Teddy. 

Victorious Ann, by Victorian: Blk. c. by Bostonian, May 
12. Mare to Grand Slam. (Fanfare Farms.) 

Crestwood Farm, Thomas Carr Piatt, Lexington 

Alfaye B., by Supremus: B. c. by Sun Teddy, May 2. 
Mare to Bull Lea. (John Marsch and T. C. Piatt.) 

*Bay Tree, by Hurstwood: B. c. by Stimulus, March 6. 
Mare to Johnstown. (Preston M. Burch.) 

Blondella, by Blondin: Br. c. by Chance Sun, May 18. 
Mare to Blue Flyer. 

Bostonian Gal, by Bostonian: B. f. by He Did, April 20. 
Mure to King Cole. 

Bright Future, by High Quest: Ch. f. by Maedic, April 
20. Mare to Stagehand. (John Marsch and T. C. 
Piatt.) 

3rush Down, by Sweep: B. f. by Bull Lea, March 24. 
Mare to Pilate. (J. W. Rodgers, Jr.) 

Disarray, by *Pot au Feu: Br. c. by Reaping Reward, 
Feb. 15. Mare to Ladysman. (J. W. Rodgers, Jr.) 
Donita M., by Stimulus: B. ¢. by Johnstown, March 23. 

Mare to gull Dog. (Longchamps Farms.) 

Egyptian Bell, by Pompey: Ch. f. by King Cole, April 
1. Mare to Blue Flyer. (John Marsch.) 

Enamor, by Bud Lerner: B. c. by Johnstown, May 9. 
Mare to Challedon. (Preston M. Burch.) 

Fancy You, by Blue Larkspur: Ch. ¢. by Riskulus, 
March 28. Mare to Grand Slam. (J. W. Rodgers, Jr.) 

Hobby, by *Swift and Sure: Br. f. by Halcyon, May 6. 
Mare to Good Goods. 

Incentive, bv *Spanish Prince IT: 
Feb. 10. Mare to Peace Chance. 

Irvana, by Blue Larkspur: Blk. f. by King Cole, May 2. 
Mare to Grand Slam. (John Marsch and T. C. Piatt.) 

Jezebel, by Friar Rock: B. ¢. by Good Goods, May 3. 
Mare died. (John Marsch and T. C. Piatt.) 

Lady Marsch, bv *Paicines: Br. c. by Blue Flyer, May 
17. Mare to Blue Flyer. 

Light Lark, by Blue Larkspur: Br. f. by *Bull Dog, 
Feb. 9. Mare to *Bull Dog. (John Marsch and T. C. 
Piatt.) 

Miss Bunting, by Bunting: B. ¢. by Good Goods, April 
20. Mare to *Bull Dog. (John Marsch and T. C. 
Piatt.) 

Miss Lucky, by Pennant: Ch. ec. 
Mare to Blue Flyer. 

Portaire, by The Porter: B. c. by Riskulus, March 31. 
Mare to He Did. 

Princess Camelia, by *Royal Canopy: B. c. by He Did, 
April 22. Mare to Jean Valjean. (John Marsch and 
T. C. Piatt.) 

Saranara, by Supremus: B. c. by *Pharamond II, April 
11. Mare to *Pharamond II. (John Marsch and T. 
Piatt.) 

Seventeen, by *Politian: Br. c. by Maedic, April 2. Mare 
to Maedie. 

Sweet Adeline, by Sickle: Ch. c. by Good Goods, April 
14. Mare to Challedon. (J. A. Kinard, Jr.) 
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Ch. f. by Epithet, 


by Transmute, April 4. 
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Fairholme Farm, R. A. Fairbairn, Winchester, Ky. 

Lady Nicotine, by *Sun Briar: B. f. by *Sir Gallahad 
III, May 24. Mare to *Sir Gallahad III. (H. F. Gug- 
genheim.) 

Hacienda de Chinampas, Manuel Cortina Rivas, Mexico 
Charlotte W., by Sir Barton: Ch. c¢. by Sir Damion, 
May 13. Mare to *Blanket Bay. (Jorge A. Malo.) 
Handy Maid, by *Sunshot: B. c. by *Atlante, Feb. 18. 

Mare to *Blanket Bay. (Jorge A. Malo.) 
Miss Battle, by Son o’° Battle: Ch. c. by *Haleyon Gift, 
April 23. Mare to *Blanket Bay. (Jorge A. Malo.) 
Playbrage, by Playtime: B. f. by Kenty, March 23. 
Mare to *Blanket Bay. 

*Reliance II, by Rabelais: Br. c. by He Did, May 16. 
Mare to *Blanket Bay. 

Shasta Time, by *Tracer: B. c. by Brooklyn, April 5. 
Mare to *Blanket Bay. 


« « » » 


Feeding Practices 
(Continued from Page 759.) 


physics, but he managed to get a respectable 
number of four-mile heats, nevertheless. I ap- 
pend a note from Gibson on feeding: 

The Food of Running Horses ought 
est Oats, and the best got; and what Hay they are 
permitted to eat [which wasn't much, by the way; 
the argument was that it made horses too fat and 
big] should also be sweet and carefully purged from 

t and other foreign matter. The last six weeks 
(before the match) their D consists chiefly of 
Bread, because that is of more light and easy Diges- 
tion than the Grain, when well bak’d and kept ‘till 


be the clean- 


it be stale.” 

This bread, however, wasn't what you ordinari- 
ly think of by that name. It began by being made 
from a flour which was one part wheat, two parts 
ground beans, and the proportion was gradually 
changed until it was one part beans, three parts 
wheat. It was much more likely to be whole 
wheat, or nearly whole wheat, if only because it 
couldn't be separated as cleanly as it is today. 
Gibson also mentions, without recommending it, 
that some owners fed barley and the whites of 
eggs to race horses. 

You may notice, of course, that the eighteenth 
century never even remotely considered the diet 
of young horses. ‘Nom de dieu!” de Solleysell 
would have said. ‘Does he not have the milk 
from his dam? And is there not grass? Well, 
then!’"’ These horses, of course, were raised to 
race at the age of perhaps five years, or four if 
you wanted to rush your horses. The premium 
on quick maturity didn’t exist. It seems quite 
possible that the gradual tendency toward earlier 
racing, and toward earlier feeding on a large 
scale asa result, is responsible for what truth is in 
Admiral Rous’ statement that the Thoroughbred 
in England gained about an inch in average height 
every 25 years. 

A hundred years later there was no really great 
difference in feeding, except a dawning realiza- 
tion of the value of green feed. In the Groom’s 
Oracle, by John Hinds (London, 1829), is an 
earnest recommendation of “green food, freshly 
cut,” and of chopped carrots. Hinds mentions 
also that some country people had found boiled 
potatoes an acceptable feed for their horses, 
though probably work horses are meant in this 
connection. 

Richard Darvill, whose English Race Horse was 
published in 1829, recommended “hard upland 
hay,’ oats, and hulled split beans, though he re- 
marked that the latter, though nutritious, were 
heating. The oats, he said, should be “sweet, 
heavy, thin-skinned, well screened.’ Clover hay 
he disliked for horses at hard work, but sug- 
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gested it for ‘some of the light, delicate horses.” 
He also stressed green feed, and remarked that 
carrots made an excellent substitute in winter. 
Mashes were a regular part of his feeding, either 
bran mashes made with hot water and allowed to 
cool for horses that were ‘“‘costive’’ from being fed 
heavily on grain, or mashes made of equal parts 
of bran and oats, fed two or three times a week 
to horses which were “lying by in winter.” 

One of his notions on training is curious enough 
to be added: “‘When race horses are once taken in 
training, they should be kept in the stables both 
winter and summey until they have completed 
their running.” 

He admitted that green feed would help them, 
would get their feet and legs in better condition, 
but he said that they “soften up too much, and 
when taken up again would be so coarse and out 
of form that to get them in training again would 
take as much time and trouble as when the 
horses first left their paddocks.” But Darvill, 
also, had a series of four-mile heats in mind, and 
it would perhaps tax a modern trainer to take a 
horse up from grass in March or April and get 
him ready to run 12 miles in an afternoon during 
the following summer. 


A Champion of the 1820's 


N this connection, a very curious exhibit is the 

career of American Eclipse, fortunately pre- 
served in Horse and Horsemanship (New York, 
1857), by Henry William Herbert, best known to 
racing under his nom de plume, Frank Forester. 
This horse, a son of Duroc—Miller’s Damsel, by 
*Messenger, was foaled in 1814. He was bred by 
Gen. Nathaniel Coles, and a feeding memorandum 
in his handwriting survived. American Eclipse 


> 2 experienced if 
Position Wanted: for care. of 
Thoroughbreds end farm management. Reply Box EH, 
Tht B cop-Horse. 


. Bay filly, 1940, by Sun Teddy—Step Quick, 
For Sale: by Eternal. Out of half-sister to stakes 
winner *Master Charlie. Write P. M. Zebletan, Armada, 
Michigan. 


HORSE INSURANCE 
A SPECIALTY 


JAMES CLAY WARD 
aris, Kentucky 


Box 294 


MAN WANTED 


A successful Eastern farm has a perma- 
nent position open for a man experienced 
in caring for Thoroughbreds. An _ initelli- 
gent capabie worker will have an oppor- 
tunity for advancement. 

Also a position is open for an ambitious 
young man with some education who wants 
an opportunity. Must have had two or 
three years experience working on a Thor- 
oughbred farm. 

Write full details of experience, 
and give references. 

Permanent Bex GV 
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wages, 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 


was weaned on November 10, and he was put on 
a winter ration of four quarts of shorts (wheat 
shorts, presumably), which increased to eight 
quarts during the winter. He got clover hay, 
dampened before it was fed. 

In the spring of 1815 he was turned out on 
grass, and there he stayed until November 10 
without grain. His grain started with eight quarts 
of shorts and went to 10, with hay as before. In 
the spring of 1816, out he went again to grass, 
with no grain until he was taken up in Septem- 
ber and broken, when he got eight quarts of oats 
daily. Through the winter he was fed a mixture 
of ground corn and oats, 11 quarts a day, and the 
same clover hay. 

The following spring, on March 1, 1817, when 
he was three years old, American Eclipse was 
tried at two miles, and he did very well. So 
General Coles turned him back to grass again. 
He got ground oats and corn again in the winter, 
about nine quarts a day, and the clover hay. On 
March 1, 1818, as a 4-year-old, he went into train- 
ing, and his ration of oats and cracked corn went 
up to 12 quarts. 

In May of that year he was ready for his first 
race and he ran at three-mile heats, winning 
easily. So help me, back he went to grass again 
on June 1, and in the subsequent winter he went 
back on his hay and corn and oat diet. On March 
15, 1819, as a 5-year-old, he was presumably con- 
sidered a mature race horse, and he was sold to a 
Mr. Van Ranst. His subsequent feeding is not a 
matter of record, but as long as we're this far in 
his career it might as well be completed. 

American Eclipse ran in two races in 1819 and 
won both. In 1820 he was in the stud, covering 
mares at $12.50 each. He had 37 mares in 1821, 
but after the breeding season it was decided to 
put him in training again, since racing legislation 
in New York had taken a favorable turn. He 
ran at the Union Course in October, at four-mile 
heats, and won as usual. Before he went out of 
training he was exhibited at a fair, and won a $50 
prize in the stallion class. 

Whether he covered again in 1822 doesn’t ap- 
pear, but he was back at the Union Course in 
October and won again. Then came a match 
with Sir Charles in November. Sir Charles evi- 
dently wasn’t ready for the four-mile heats, be- 
cause his owner paid forfeit, and then suggested 
a match a. a single four-mile dash. This was ac- 
cepted, and American Eclipse won easily. 

In May 1823, came the celebrated match with 
Sir Henry (or Henry), and American Eclipse lost 
the first heat, won the next two. The match was 
for $20,000, and an estimated $200,000 changed 
hands on the result. Another match was pro- 
posed, but Van Ranst said he was afraid age 
might. do what opposition couldn't, and refused 
to ask the horse for anything more. He went to 
the stud at Boydton, Va., at $75 a mare, and later 
did considerable moving about until he died at 
Shelbyville, Ky., on July 11, 1847, at the age of 33. 
There's a racing career for you, with a genuine 
oldtime flavor. 

American Eclipse is mentioned here, aside from 
his intrinsic interest, because he is an example of 
the sort of horse that was in demand from 
around 1700 to 1850, and the remarks on feeding 
quoted earlier ought to be regarded in this light. 
If the aim had been to produce a horse which, in 
the January before his second birthday, could 
scamper down a quarter-mile chute in :23 or so, 


the horsemen of the eighteenth century would 
have been nonplussed for awhile, but the belief 
here is that they would have managed it. 
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Reaching the 


1943 


The advertising of yearlings you will sell this year is more 
important than ever. In 1943 you are faced with bringing the 
market to you, not in advising the market what you are bringing 
to it. 


Realizing this, members of THE BLoop-Horss staff have spent 
considerable time in recent weeks in personal contact with those 
horsemen who constitute the yearling market. Members of our 
staff have visited practically every racing center throughout the 
spring. They plan to continue that practice through the early 
summer. 


Those staff members have talked with the buyers at the an- 
nual Saratoga sales, a number of whom will be coming to Ken- 
tucky in August for the first time. They have talked about how 
the sales will be handled, and what will be offered for sale. 


As a result of these frequent trips our staff members have 
made to visit the buyers, THE BLoop-HorsE is again confident that 
it offers you the best medium through which to reach the yearling 
buyer. We have been told by the buyers themselves what they 
want to know about the sales and about the yearlings to be sold. 


THE BLoop-HorseE has for years been recog- 
nized as the best medium through which to 
reach the yearling buyer. We shall be glad to 
outline to you the schedule through which you 
can most effectively reach that buyer this year. 


& BLOOD-HORSES 


P. O. BOX 1520 LEXINGTON, KY. 
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THE HORSE’S WORST ENEMY 
AMERICAN TURF AssociATION 


Incorporated 


M. J. Winn, President, Chicago, Ml. 
Zo THOROUGHBRED CHURCHILL DOWNS 


STRONGYLEZINE Lovie, Ry 


The horse world knows worms as the horse’s worst 
enemy, bringing on more maladies than any other | LINCOLN FIELDS JOCKEY CLUB 
cause. And now, at last, there is a safe, effective, non- 
toxic remedy for worms—that works without the Crete, Ill. 
loss of a day’s training! 

Trainers like Hirsch Jacobs and many leading 
breeders recommend Strongylezine without reser- 
vation. Easy to administer, it requires no starving, 
tubing or drenching. And it can be used safely for W ANTED 
sucklings, brood mares and yearlings, as well as 
horses in training. Try Strongylezine next time! 

Price $3.00 per bottle—$30.00 per Horseman to take charge of horses at 


i : 


free booklet “Worms in Horses.” | lishment in the Louisville area. House 
P. O. Box 300, Lima, Pa. 
furnished. Applicant must be sober and 


KING’S PHARMACY, ARCADIA, cat. | industrious. References are required. 


Address 
Man-O- War BOX EA 
REMEDY COMPANY 

LIMA, PA. THE BLOOD-HORSE 


Complete Line of Veterinary Remedies 


FASIG-TIPTON CO. 


ANNUAL YEARLING SALES 


AT 


KEENELAND RACE COURSE 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


August 9-10-11, 1943 


AFTERNOONS AND EVENINGS 
YEARLINGS ALREADY CONSIGNED BY 


CLAIBORNE STUD MARSHALL FIELD W. S. THRELKELD DR. ESLIE ASBURY WARNER L. JONES, JR. 
ELLERSLIE STUD R. A. FAIRBAIRN CHARLES NUCKOLS E. D. AXTON 
MEREWORTH FARM THOMAS CARR PIATT W. L. NUTTER CHARLES A. ASBURY DR. CHAS. E. HAGYARD 
THOMAS PIATT At MAHURST FARM CHARLTON CLAY D. E. HOLEMAN NYDRIE STUD 
GREENWICH STUD HORATIO P. MASON E. K. THOMAS MRS. R. H. ANDERSON MRS. CLYDE SMITH 
HORACE N. DAVIS LESLIE COMBS 2nd LUCAS B. COMBS MILITARY STOCK FARM L. F. HOLTON 


AND MANY OTHERS. 


ADDRESS 


FASIG-TIPTON CO. 604 Fifth Ave., New York City 


“THE NAME BEHIND COUNTLESS SUCCESSFUL SALES” Tel. BRyant 9-1892 
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